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To  the  Right  Honourable 


Mr.  PIT  T. 


S  I  R, 


NEVER  poor  Wight  of  a  De¬ 
dicator  had  lefs  hopes  from 
his  Dedication,  than  I  have  from 
this  of  mine ;  for  it  is  written  in 
a  bye  corner  of  the  kingdom,  and 
in  a  retired 'thatch’d  houfe,  where 
I  live  in  a  confcant  endeavour  to 
fence  againfl:  the  infirmities  of  ill 
health,  and  other  evils  of  life,  by 

mirth  ; 


DEDICATION. 

mirth  ;  being  firmly  perfuaded  that 
every  time  a  man  fmiles,  —  but 
much  more  fo,  when  he  laughs, 
it  adds  fomething  to  this  Frag¬ 
ment  of  Life. 

I  humbly  beg,  Sir,  that  you 
will  honour  this  book  by  taking 

it - (not  under  your  Proteftion, 

- it  muft  protect  itfelf,  but)  — 

into  the  country  with  you  ;  where, 
if  I  am  ever  told,  it  has  made, 
you  fmile,  or  can  conceive  it  has 
beguiled,  you  of  one  moment’s 

pain - 1  {hall  think  myfelf  as 

happy  as  a  minifter  of  ftate;— — 
perhaps  much  happier  than  any 


one 


DEDICATION. 

one  (one  only  excepted)  that  I  have 
ever  read  or  heard  of. 

I  am,  great  Sir , 

( and  what  is  more  to  your  Honour ) 
1  am,  good  Sir , 

Tour  Well-wiJJjer,  and 
moji  humble  Fellow -Subje 51, 


The  Author. 
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LIFE  and  OPINIONS 

O  F 

/  ' 

TRISTRAM  SHANDY,  Gent. 


CHAP.  I. 

IWifh  either  my  father  or  my  mother, 
or  indeed  both  of  them,  as  they 
were  in  duty  both  equally  bound  to  it, 
had  minded  what  they  were  about  when 
they  begot  me ;  had  they  duly  confider’d 
how  much  depended  upon  what  they 
were  then  doing; — that  not  only  the 
produ&ion  of  a  rational  Being  was  con¬ 
cern’d  in  it,  but  that  poffibly  the  happy 
formation  and  temperature  of  his  body, 
Vol.  I.  A  per- 


perhaps  his  genius  and  the  very  caft  of 
his  mind  ; — and,  for  aught  they  knew 
to  the  contrary,  even  the  fortunes  of  his 
whole  houfe  might  take  their  turn  from 
the  humours  and  difpofitions  which  were 

then  uppermoft  : - Had  they  duly 

weighed  and  confidered  all  this,  and 

proceeded  accordingly, - 1  am  verily 

perfuaded  I  fhould  have  made  a  quite 
different  figure  in  the  world,  from  that, 
in  which  the  reader  is  likely  to  fee  me. — 
Believe  me,  good  folks,  this  is  not  fo 
inconfiderable  a  thing  as  many  of  you 
may  think  it  i — you  have  all,  I  dare  fay, 
heard  of  the  animal  fpirits,  as  how  they  are 
transfufed  from  father  to  fon,  &c.  &c.— 
and  a  great  deal  to  that  purpofe  : — Well, 
you  may  take  my  word,  that  nine  parts 
in  ten  of  a  man’s  fenfe  or  his  nonfenfe, 
his  fucceffes  and  mifcarriages  in  this 
world  depend  upon  their  motions  and  ac¬ 
tivity, 
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tivity,  and  the  different  tracks  and  trains 
you  put  them  into,  fo  that  when  they 
are  once  fet  a  going,  whether  right  or 
wrong, ’tis  not  a  halfpenny  matter, — away 
they  go  cluttering  like  hey- go-mad  ;  and 
by  treading  the  fame  fteps  over  and  over 
again,  they  prefently  make  a  road  of  it, 
as  plain  and  as  fmooth  as  a  garden-walk, 
which,  when  they  are  once  ufed  to,  the 
Devil  himfelf  fometimes  lhall  not  be  able 
to  drive  them  off  it. 

Pray ,  my  dear ,  quoth  my  mother,  have 

you  not  forgot  to  wind  up  the  clock  ?■■■ . - 

Good  G — /  cried  my  father,  making  an 
exclamation,  but  taking  care  to  moderate 

his  voice  at  the  fame  time, - Bid  ever 

woman^fince  the  creation  of  the  worlds  in¬ 
terrupt  a  man  with  fuch  a  filly  queftion  ? 

Pray,  what  was  your  father  faying  ? - 

Nothing. 

A  2 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 

- Then,pofitively,  there  is  nothing 

in  the  queftion,  that  I  can  fee,  either  good 

or  bad. - -Then  let  me  tell  you,  Sir, 

it  was  a  very  unfeafonable  queftion  at 
leaft, — becaufe  it  fcattered  and  difperfed 
the  animal  fpirits,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was 
to  have  efcorted  and  gone  hand-in-hand 
with  the  HOMUNCULUS ,  and  con¬ 
duced  him  fafe  to  the  place  deftined  for 
his  reception. 

The  Homunculus,,  Sir,  in  however 
low  and  ludicrous  a  light  he  may  appear 
in  this  age  of  levity,  to  the  eye  of  folly 
or  prejudice  ^ — to  the  eye  of  reafon  in 
fcientifick  refearch,  he  ftands  confefs’d — 
a  Being  guarded  and  circumfcribed  with 

Tights : - The  minuteft  philofophers, 

who. 
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who,  by  the  bye,  have  the  moft  enlarged 
underftandings,  (their  fouls  being  in- 
verfely  as  their  enquiries)  fnew  us  incon- 
teflablv,  That  the  Homunculus  is 
created  by  the  fame  hand, — engender’d 
in  the  fame  courfe  of  nature, — endowed 
with  the  fame  loco-motive  powers  and 

faculties  with  us  - That  he  confifts, 

as  we  do,  of  fkin,  hair,  fat,  fiefh,  veins, 
arteries,  ligaments,  nerves,  cartileges, 
bones,  marrow,  brains,  glands,  genitals, 
humours,  and  articulations  *, - is  a  Be¬ 
ing  of  as  much  activity,' - and,  in  all 

fenfes  of  the  word,  as  much  and  as  truly 
our  fellow-creature  as  my  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  England . — He  may  be  benefited, 
he  may  be  injured, — he  may  obtain  re- 
drefs  •, — in  a  word,  he  has  all  the  claims 
and  rights  of  humanity,  which  Yuliy r 
Puffendorffy  or  the  be  ft  ethick  writers 
A  3  allow 
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allow  to  arife  out  of  that  Hate  and  rela¬ 
tion. 

Now,  dear  Sir,  what  if  any  accident 

had  befallen  him  in  his  way  alone  ? - 

or  that,  thro’  terror  of  it,  natural  to  fo 
young  a  traveller,  my  little  gentleman 
had  got  to  his  journey’s  end  miferably 

fpent ; - his  mufcular  flrength  and 

virility  worn  down  to  a  thread ; — his 
own  animal  fpirits  ruffled  beyond  de- 
fcription, — and  that  in  this  fad  diforder’d 
Hate  of  nerves,  he  had  laid  down  a  prey 
to  fudden  Harts,  or  a  feries  of  melan¬ 
choly  dreams  and  fancies  for  nine  long, 

long  months  together. - 1  tremble  to 

think  what  a  foundation  had  been  laid 
for  a  thoufand  weaknefies  both  of  body 
and  mind,  which  no  fkill  of  the  phyfi- 
cian  or  the  philofopher  could  ever  after¬ 
wards  have  fet  thoroughly  to  rights, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 


O  my  uncle  Mr.  Toby  Shandy  do  I 


JL  ftand  indebted  for  the  preceding 
anecdote,  to  whom  my  father,  who  was 
an  excellent  natural  philofopher,  and 
much  given  to  clofe  reafoning  upon  the 
fmalleft  matters,  had  oft,  and  heavily, 
complain’d  of  the  injury  ;  but  once  more 
particularly,  as  my  uncle  Toby  well  re¬ 
member’d,  upon  his  obferving  a  moft 
unaccountable  obliquity,  (as  he  call’d  it) 
in  my  manner  of  fetting  up  my  top,  and 
juftifying  the  principles  upon  which  I 
had  done  it, — the  old  gentleman  fhook 
his  head,  and  in  a  tone  more  expreftive 
by  half  of  forrow  than  reproach, — he  faid 
his  heart  all  along  foreboded,  and  he 
faw  it  verified  in  this,  and  from  a  thou- 
fand  other  obfervations  he  had  made  up- 
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on  me,  That  I  fhould  neither  think7nor 

a<5t  like  any-  other  man’s  child  : - But 

alas!  continued  he,  fhaking  his  head  a 
fecond  time,  and  wiping  away  a  tear 
which  was  trickling  down  his  cheeks. 
My  T riftram’s  misfortunes  began  nine  months 
before  ever  he  came  into  the  world. 

- My  mother,  who  was  fitting  by, 

look’d  up, — but  fhe  knew  no  more  than 
her  backfide  what  my  father  meant, — but 
my  uncle,  Mr.  Toby  Shandy ,  who  had. 
been  often  informed  of  the  affair, — un- 
derftood  him  very  well. 

CHAP.  IY. 

IKnow  there  are  readers  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  many  other  good  people 
in  it,  who  are  no  readers  at  all,’— -who 

find 
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find  themfelves  ill  at  eafe,  unfefs  they  are 
let  into  the  whole  fecret  from  firft  to  laft, 
of  every  thing  which  concerns  you. 

It  is  in  pure  compliance  with  this  hu- 
mour  of  theirs,  and  from  abackwardnefs 
in  my  nature  to  difappoint  any  one  foul 
living,  that  I  have  been  fo  very  particu¬ 
lar  already.  As  my  life  and  opinions  are 
likely  to  make  fome  noife  in  the  world, 
and,  if  1  conjecture  right,  will  take  in  all 
ranks,  profefiions,  and  denominations  of 
men  whatever, — be  no  lefs  read  than  the 
Pilgrim’s  Progrefs  itfelf — and,  in  the  end, 
prove  the  very  thing  which  Montaigne 
dreaded  his  Efiays  fhould  turn  out,  that 
is,  a  book  for  a  parlour-window  ; — I  find 
it  neceffary  to  confult  every  one  a  little 
in  his  turn-,  and  therefore  muft  beg  par¬ 
don  for  going  on  a  little  further  in  the 
fame  way  :  For  which  caufe,  right  glad 

I 
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I  am,  that  I  have  begun  the  hiftory  of 
myfelf  in  the  way  I  have  done;  and 
that  I  am  able  to  go  on  tracing  every 
thing  in  it,  as  Horace  fays,  ab  Ovo. 

Horace ,  I  know,  does  not  recommend 
this  fafhion  altogether :  But  that  gentle¬ 
man  is  fpeaking  only  of  an  epic  poem  or 
a  tragedy  ; — (I  forget  which,) — befides, 
if  it  was  not  fo,  I  fhould  beg  Mr.  Horace's 
pardon  ; — for  in  writing  what  I  have  fet 
about,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  neither  to 
his  rules,  nor  to  any  man’s  rules  that  ever 
lived. 

To  fuch,  however,  as  do  not  choofe  to 
go  fo  far  back  into  thefe  things,  1  can 
give  no  better  advice,  than  that  they 
fldp  over  the  remaining  part  of  this 
Chapter ;  for  I  declare  before  hand,  ’tis 

wrote 
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wrote  only  for  the  curious  and  inquifi- 
tive. 

- - - Shut  the  door. - - 

I  was  begot  in  the  night,  betwixt  the  firffc 
Sunday  and  the  Hrft  Monday  in  the  month 
of  March ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighteen* 
I  am  pofitive  I  was.  —  But  how  I  came 
to  be  fo  very  particular  in  my  account 
of  a  thing  which  happened  before  I  was 
born,  is  owing  to  another  fmall  anecdote 
known  only  in  our  own  family,  but  now 
made  publick  for  the  better  clearing  up 
this  point. 

My  father,  you  muft  know,  who  was 
originally  a  Turkey  merchant,  but  had  left 
off  bufinefs  for  fome  years,  in  order  to 
retire  to,  and  die  upon,  his  paternal  eftate 
in  the  county  of - ,  was,  I  believe. 


one 
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one  of  the  moil  regular  men  in  every 
thing  he  did,  whether  ’twas  matter  of 
bufinefs,  or  matter  of  amufement,  that 
ever  lived.  As  a  fmall  fpecimen  of  this 
extreme  exadlnefs  of  his,  to  which  he 
was  in  truth  a  {lave, — he  had  made  it  a 
rule  for  many  years  of  his  life, — on  the 
fir  ft  Sunday-night  of every  month  through¬ 
out  the  whole  year, — as  certain  as  ever 

the  Sunday-night  came, - to  wind  up  a 

large  houfe- clock  which  we  had  {landing, 
upon  the  back-flairs  head,  with  his  own 
hands : — And  being  fomewhere  between 
fifty  and  fixty  years  of  age*  at  the  time  I 
have  been  fpeaking  of, — he  had  likewife 
gradually  brought  fome  other  little  fa¬ 
mily  concernments  to  the  fame  period, 
in  order,  as  he  would  often  fay  to  my 
uncle  Toby,  to  get  them  all  out  of  the 
rway  at  one  time,  and  be  no  more  plagued 

and 
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rand  pefter’d  with  them  the  reft  of  the 
month. 

It  was  attended  but  with  one  misfor¬ 
tune,  which,  in  a  great  meafure,fell  upon 
•myfelf,  and  the  effeCts  of  which  I  fear 
I  fhall  carry  with  me  to  my  grave.; 
namely,  that  from  an  unhappy  aflociation 
of  ideas  which  have  no  connection  in  na¬ 
ture,  it  fo  fell  out  at  length,  that  my 
poor  mother  could  never  hear  the  faid 
clock  wound  up, — but  the  thoughts  of 
fome  other  things  unavoidably  popp’d 
into  her  head, — vice  verfa : — Which 
ftrange  combination  of  ideas,  the  faga- 
cious  Locke ,  who  certainly  underftood 
•the  nature  of  thefe  things  better  than 
moft  men,  affirms  to  have  produced 
•more  wry  aClions  than  all  other  fources 
of  prejudice  whatfoever. 

J3ut  this  by  the  bye. 


Now 
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Now  it  appears,  by  a  memorandum  in 
my  father’s  pocket-book,  which  now  lies 
upon  the  table,  That  on  Lady-Day^ 
which  was  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month 
in  which  I  date  my  geniture, — my  father 
fet  out  upon  his  journey  to  London  with 
my  eldeft  brother  Bobby ,  to  fix  him  at 
Wejlminfier  fchool and,  as  it  appears 
from  the  fame  authority,  “  That  he  did 
not  get  down  to  his  wife  and  family  till 
the  fecond  week  in  May  following,” — it 
brings  the  thing  almoft  to  a  certainty. 
However,  what  follows  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  chapter  puts  it  beyond  all 
pofiibility  of  doubt. 

- But  pray,  Sir,  What  was  your 

father  doing  all  December, — January ,  and 

February  ? - Why,  Madam, — he  was 

All  that  time  affli&ed  with  a  Sciatica. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  V. 


N  the  fifth  day  of  November ,  1718, 


V-/  which  to  the  sera  fixed  on,  was  as 
near  nine  kalendar  months  as  any  hulband 
could  in  reafon  have  expedted, — was  I 
f friftram  Shandy ,  Gentleman,  brought 
forth  into  this  fcurvy  and  difafterous 
world  of  ours.- — I  wifti  I  had  been  born 
in  the  Moon,  or  in  any  of  the  planets, 
(except  Jupiter  or  Saturn^  becaufe  I  never 
•could  bear  cold  weather)  for  it  could 
not  well  have  fared  worfe  with  me  in 
any  of  them  (tho*  I  will  not  anfwer  for 
Venus)  than  it  has  in  this  vile,  dirty  pla¬ 
net  of  ours, — which  o’  my  confidence, 
with  reverence  be  it  fpoken,  I  take  to  be 
made  up  of  the  Ihreds  and  clippings  of 

the  reft  ; - not  but  the  planet  is  well 

•enough,  provided  a  man  could  be  bora 


in 
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in  it  to  a  great  title  or  to  a  great  eftate* 
or  could  any  how  contrive  to  be  called 
np  to  publick  charges,  and  employments 
of  dignity  or  ppwer  ; — but  that  is  not 

my  cafe  *, - and  therefore  every  man 

will  fpeak  of  the-fair  as  his  own  market 
has  gone  in  it  — for  which  caufel  affirm 
it  over  again  to  be  one  of  the  vileft 
worlds  that  ever  was  made  ; — for  I  can 
truly  fay,  that  from  the  firfh  hour  I  drew 
my  breath  in  it,  to  this,  that  I  can  now 
fcarce  draw  it  at  all,  for  an  afthma  I  got 
infcating  againftthe  wind  \n  Flanders-, — - 
1  have  been  the  continual  fport  of  what 
the  world  calls  fortune  ;  and  though  I 
will  not  wrong  her  by  faying,  She  has 
ever  made  me  feel  the  weight  of  any 
great  or  fignal  evil  -, — yet  with  all  the 
good  temper  in  the  world,  I  affirm  it  of 
her,  that  in  every  ftage  of  my  life,  and 
sx  every  turn  and  corner  where  ffie  could 

get 
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get  fairly  at  me,  the  ungracious  Ducheft 
has  pelted  me  with  a  fet  of  as  pitiful 
mifad ventures  and  crofs  accidents  £9 
ever  fmall  Hero  fu  Gained. 


CHAP.  VI. 

IN  the  beginning  of  the  laG  chapter* 
I  inform’d  you  exa&ly  when  I  was 
born ; — but  I  did  not  inform  you**  how. 
No ;  that  particular  was  referved  entirely 
for  a  chapter  by  itfelf  ;---befide$,  Sir,  as 
you  and  I  are  in  a  manner  perfeft  Gran¬ 
gers  to  each  other,  it  would  not  have  been 
proper  to  have  let  you  into  too  many 
circumftances  relating  to  myfelf  all  at 
once. — You  muft  have  a  little  patience. 
I  have  undertaken,  you  fee,  to  write  not 
only  my  life,  but  my  opinions  alfo ;  ho¬ 
ping  and  expelling  that  your  knowledge 
Vol.  I.  B  of 


of  my  charadter,  and  of  what  kind  of  a 
mortal  I  am,  by  the  one,  would  give  you 
a  Jpetter  relifh  for  the  other :  As  you 
proceed  further  with  me,  the  flight  ac¬ 
quaintance  which  is  now  beginning  be¬ 
twixt  us,  will  grow  into  familiarity;  and 
that,  unlefs  one  of  us  is  in  fault,  will 

terminate  in  friendfhip. - 0  diem  fra- 

clarum ! - then  nothing  which  has 

touched  me  will  be  thought  trifling  in 
its  nature,  or  tedious  in  its  telling. 
Therefore,  my  dear  friend  and  compa¬ 
nion,  if  you  fhould  think  me  fomewhat 
fparing  of  my  narrative  on  my  firfb  fetting 
out, — bear  with  me, — and  let  me  go  on, 

and  tell  my  ftory  my  own  way  : - Or 

if  I  Ihould  feem  now  and  then  to  trifle 

upon  the  road, - or  fhould  fometimes 

put  on  a  fool’s  cap  with  a  bell  to  it,  for  a 
moment  or  two  as  we  pafs  along, — don’t 
fly  off, — but  rather  ccurteoufly  give  me 

credit' 
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credit  for  a  little  more  wifdom  than  ap¬ 
pears  upon  my  outfide; — and  as  wejogg 
on,  either  laugh  with  me,  or  at  me,  or 
in  fhort,  do  any  thing,— only  keep 
your  temper. 


CHAP  VII.  v 

IN  the  fame  village  where  my  father 
and  my  mother  dwelt,  dwelt  alfo  a 
thin,  upright,  motherly,  notable,  good 
old  body  of  a  midwife,  who  with  the 
help  of  a  little  plain  good  fenfe,  and 
fome  years  full  employment  in  her  bufi- 
nefs,  in  which  fhe  had  all  along  trufted 
little  to  her  own  efforts,  and  a  great  deal 
to  thofe  of  dame  nature,— had  acquired, 
in  her  way,  no  fmall  degree  of  reputati- 
onin  the  world; — by  which  word  world , 
need  I  in  this  place  inform  yotrr  worfhip, 
B  2  that 
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that  I  would  be  underftood  to  mean  no 
more  of  it,  than- a  fmall  circle  defcribed 
upon  the  circle  of  the  great  world,  of 
four  Englijh  miles  diameter,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  of  which  the  cottage  where  the 
good  old  woman  lived,  is  fuppofed  to  be 

the  centre. - She  had  been  left,  it 

feems,  a  widow  in  great  diftrefs,  with 
three  or  four  fmall  children,  in  her  forty- 
feventh  year ;  and  as  ftie  was  at  that  time 
a  perfon  of  decent  carriage, — grave  de¬ 
portment, - a  woman  moreover  of  few 

words,  and  withall  an  obje6t  of  compaf- 
fion,  whofe  diftrefs  and  filence  under  it 
call’d  out  the  louder  for  a  friendly  lift : 
The  wife  of  the  parfon  of  the  parifh  was 
touch’d  with  pity  •,  and  having  often  la¬ 
mented  an  inconvenience,  to  which  her 
hufband’s  flock  had  for  many  years  been 
expofed,  inafmuch,  as  there  was  np  fuch 
thing  as  a  midwife,  of  any  kind  or  de¬ 
gree 
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gree  to  be  got  at,  let  the  cafe  have  been 
never  fo  urgent,  within  lefs  than  fix  or 
feven  long  miles  riding-,  which  faid  feven 
long  miles  in  dark  nights  and  difmal 
roads,  the  country  thereabouts  being  no¬ 
thing  but  a  deep  clay,  was  almoft  equal  to 
fourteen  -,  and  that  in  eflfedt  was  fometimes 
next  to  having  no  midwife  at  all  *,  it  came 
into  her  head,  that  it  would  be  doing  as 
feafonable  a  kindnefs  to  the  whole  parifh, 
as  to  the  poor  creature  herfelf,  to  get 
her  a  little  inftrudted  in  fome  of  the  plain 
principles  of  the  bufinefs,  in  order  to  fet 
her  up  in  it.  As  no  woman  thereabouts 
was  better  qualified  to  execute  the  plan 
fhe  had  formed  than  herfelf,  the  Gentle¬ 
woman  very  charitably  undertook  it;  and 
having  great  influence  over  the  female 
part  of  the  parifh,  fhe  found  no  difficulty 
in  effedting  it  to  the  utmofl  of  her  wifhes. 
In  truth,  the  parfon  join’d  his  intereft 
B  5  with 
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with  his  wife’s  in  the  whole  affair ;  and 
in  order  to  do  things  as  they  fhould  be, 
and  give  the  poor  foul  as  good  a  title  by 
law  to  pra&ife,  as  his  wife  had  given  by 

inftitution, - he  chearfully  paid  the 

fees  for  the  ordinaries  licence  himfelf, 
amounting  in  the  whole,  to  the  fum  of 
eighteen  (hillings  and  fourpence ;  fo  that, 
betwixt  them  both,  the  good  woman 
was  fully  inverted  in  the  real  and  corpo¬ 
ral  poffeflion  of  her  office,  together  with 
all  its  rights ,  members ,  and  appurtenances 
whatfoever , 


Thefe  laft  words,  you  muft  know, 
were  not  according  to  the  old  form  in 
which  fuch  licences,  faculties,  and  powers 
ufually  ran,  which  in  like  cafes  had  here¬ 
tofore  been  granted  to  the  fifterhood. 
But  it  was  according  to  a  neat  Formula 
pf  Bidius  his  own  devifing,  who  having 


a 
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a  particular  turn  for  taking  to  pieces, 
and  new  framing  over  again,  all  kind  of 
inftruments  in  that  way,  not  only  hit 
upon  this  dainty  amendment,  but  coax’d 
many  of  the  old  licenfed  matrons  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  open  their  faculties 
afrefh,  in  order  to  have  this  whim-wham 
of  his  inferted. 

I  own  I  never  could  envy  Didius  in 
thefe  kinds  of  fancies  of  his : — But  every 
man  to  his  own  tafte. — Did  not  Dr.  Ku - 
naftrokius ,  that  great  man,  at  his  leifure 
hours,  take  thegreateft  delight  imagina¬ 
ble  in  combingof  affes  tails,  and  plucking 
the  dead  hairs  out  with  his  teeth,  though 
he  had  tweezers  always  in  his  pocket  ? 
Nay,  if  you  come  to  that,  Sir,  have  not 
the  wifeftof  men  in  all  ages,  not  except¬ 
ing  Solomon  himfelf, — have  they  not  had 
their  Hobby-Horses  ; — their  running-  . 

B  4  horfes, 
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horfes, — their  coins  and  their  cockle- 
Ihells,  their  drums  and  their  trumpets, 
their  fiddles,  their  pallets, - their  mag¬ 

gots  and  their  butterflies  ? — and  fo  long 
as  a  man  rides  his  Hobby-Horse  peace¬ 
ably  and  quietly  along  the  King’s  high¬ 
way,  and  neither  compels  you  or  me  to 

get  up  behind  him, - pray,  Sir,  what 

have  either  you  or  I  do  with  it  ? 


CHAP.  VIII. 

■ — Deguftibus  non  eft  difputandum ; — that 
is,  their  is  no  difputing  againfl:  Hobby- 
Horses;  and,  for  my  part,  I  feldom  do ; 
nor  could  I  with  any  fort  of  grace,  had 
I  been  an  enemy  to  them  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  for  happening,  at  certain  intervals 
and  changes  of  the  Moon,  to  be  both 
fiddler  and  painter,  according  as  the  fly 
ftings : — Be  it  known  to  you,  that  I 

keep 
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keep  a  couple  of  pads  myfelf,  upon 
which,  in  their  turns,  (nor  do  I  care  who 
knows  it)  I  frequently  ride  out  and  take 
the  air ; — tho’  fometimes,  to  my  fhame 
be  it  fpoken,  I  take  fomewhat  longer 
journies  than  what  a  wife  man  would 
think  altogether  right. — But  the  truth 

is, — I  am  not  a  wife  man  ; - and  be- 

fides  am  a  mortal  of  fo  little  confequence 
in  the  world,  it  is  not  much  matter  what 
I  do ;  fo  I  feldom  fret  or  fume  at  all 
about  it:  Nor  does  it  much  difturb  my 
reft  when  I  fee  fuch  great  Lords  and  tall 
Perfonages  as  hereafter  follow ; — fuch, 
for  inftance,  as  my  Lord  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  and 
fo  on,  all  of  a  row,  mounted  upon  their 
feveral  horfes  * — fomewith  large  ftirrups, 
getting  on  in  a  more  grave  and  fober 

pace ; - others  on  the  contrary,  tuck’d 

up  to  their  very  chins,  with  whips  acrofs 

their 
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their  mouths  fcouring  and  fcampering 
it  away  like  fo  many  little  party- colour’d 
devils  aftride  a  mortgage, — and  as  if 
fome  of  them  were  refolved  to  break 
their  necks. — So  much  the  better — fay 
I  to  myfelf  •, — for  in  cafe  the  worft  fhould 
happen,  the  world  will  make  a  fhift  to  do 
excellently  well  without  them  ; — and 

for  the  reft, - why, - God  fpeed 

them, - e’en  let  them  ride  on  without 

oppofition  from  me  •,  for  were  their  lord- 
fhips  unhorfed  this  very  night,— ’tis 
ten  to  one  but  that  many  of  them  would 
be  worfe  mounted  by  one  half  before  to¬ 
morrow  morning. 

Not  one  of  thefe  inftances  therefore 
can  be  faid  to  break  in  upon  my  reft. — 
But  there  is  an  inftance,  which  I  own  puts 
me  off  my  guard,  and  that  is,  when  I  fee 
one  born  for  great  adlions,  and,  what  is 
i  ftill 
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{till  more  for  his  honour,  whofe  nature 
ever  inclines  him  to  good  ones  ; — — 
when  I  behold  fuch  a  one,  my  Lord,  like 
yourfelf,  whofe  principles  and  conduct 
are  as  generous  and  noble  as  his  blood, 
and  whom,  for  that  reafon,  a  corrupt 
world  cannot  fpare  one  moment; — when 
I  fee  fuch  a  one,  my  Lord,  mounted, 
though  it  is  but  for  a  minute  beyond  the 
time  which  my  love  to  my  country  has 
prefcribed  to  him,  and  my  zeal  for  his 
glory  willies, — then,  my  Lord,  I  ceafe 
to  be  a  philofopher,  and  in  the  fird 
tranfport  of  an  honed  impatience,  I  wilh 
the  Hobby-Horse,  with  all  his  frater¬ 
nity,  at  the  Devil. 


My  Lord, 

T  Maintain  this  to  be  a  dedication, 
A  notwithdanding  its  fingularly  in 
the  three  great  efientials  of  matter, 
l  “  form, 
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€*  form  and  place :  I  beg,  therefore,  you 
cc  will  accept  it  as  fuch,  and  that  you  will 
“  permit  me  to  lay  it,  with  the  moft  re- 
“  fpe&ful  humility,  at  your  Lordlhip’s 
“feet, — when  you  are  upon  them, — 
“  which  you  can  be  when  you  pleafe; — 
“  and  that  is,  my  Lord,  when  ever  there 
“  is  occafion  for  it,  and  I  will  add,  to  the 
“  bed  purpofes  too.  I  have  the  honour 
“  to  be. 


My  Lord , 

Tour  Lordjhifs  moft  obedient , 
and  moft  devoted , 
and  moft  humble  fervant , 

Tristram  Shandy. 


CHAP. 
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tHAP.  IX. 

~ 

I  Solemnly  declare  to  all  mankind,  that 
the  above  dedication  was  made  for 
no  one  Prince,  Prelate,  Pope,  or  Poten¬ 
tate, — Duke,  Marquis,  Earl,  Vifcount, 
or  Baron  of  this,  or  any  other  Realm  in 

Chriftendom ; - nor  has  it  yet  been 

hawk’d  about,  or  offered  publickly  or 
privately,  diredtly  or  indire&ly,  to  any 
one  perfon  or  perfonage,  great  or  fmall ; 
but  is  honeftly  a  true  Virgin-Dedication 
untried  on,  upon  any  foul  living. 

I  labour  this  point  fo  particularly, 
merely  to  remove  any  offence  or  objec¬ 
tion  which  might  arife  againft  it,  from 
the  manner  in  which  I  propofe  to  make 
the  moft  of  it  j — which  is  the  putting 

it 
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it  up  fairly  to  publick  fale*  which  I  now 
do. 


—Every  author  has  a  way  of  his 
OWn,  in  bringing  his  points  to  bear  j — for 
my  own  part,  as  I  hate  chaffering  and 
higgling  for  a  few  guineas  in  a  dark 
entry  — I  refolved  within  myfelf,  from 
the  very  beginning,  to  deal  fquarely  and 
openly  with  your  Great  Folks  in  this  af¬ 
fair,  and  try  whether  I  fhould  not  come 
off  the  better  by  it. 

If  therefore  there  is  any  one  Duke, 
Marquis,  Earl,  Vifcount,  or  Baron,  in 
thefehis  Majefty’s  dominions,  who  ftands 
in  need  of  a  tight,  genteel  dedication, 
and  whom  the  above  will  fuit,  (for  by 
the  bye,  unlefs  it  fuits  in  fome  degree,  I 

will  not  part  with  it) - it  is  much  at 

his  fervice  for  fifty  guineas  - which 

I 
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I  am  pofitive  is  twenty  guineas  lefs  than 
it  ought  to  be  afforded  for,  by  any  man 
of  genius. 

i 

My  Lord,  if  you  examine  it  over 
again,  it  is  far  from  being  a  grofs  piece 
of  daubing,  as  fome  dedications  are. 
The  defign,  your  Lordfhip  fees,  is  good, 
the  colouring  tranfparent, — the  drawing 
not  amifs , — or  to  fpeak  more  like  a  man 
of  fcience, — and  meaftire  my  peice  in  the 
painter’s  fcale,  divided  into  20, — I  be¬ 
lieve,  my  Lord,  the  out-lines  will  turn 
out  as  12, — the  composition  as  9, — the 
colouriug  as  6, — the  expreffion  and 
a  half, — and  the  defign,- — if  I  may  be 
allowed,  my  Lord,  to  underftand  my  own 
defign^  and  fuppofing  abfolute  perfe&iorr 
in  defigning,  to  be  as  20, — I  think  it 
cannot  well  fall  Short  of  19.  Befides 
all  this, — there  is  keeping  in  k,  and 

the 
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the  dark  ftrokes  in  the  Hobby-Horse,' 
(which  is  a  fecondary  figure,  and  a  kind 
of  back- ground  to  the  whole)  give  great 
force  to  the  principal  lights  in  your  own 
figure,  and  make  it  come  off  wonder¬ 
fully  ; - and  befides,  there  is  an  air  of 

originality  in  the  tout  enfemble . 

Be  pleafed,  my  good  Lord,  to  order 
the  fum  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Bodftey ,  for  the  benefit  of  the  author  j 
and  in  the  next  edition  care  fhall  be  ta¬ 
ken  that  this  chapter  be  expunged,  and 
your  Lordfhip’s  titles,  diftindtions,  arms, 
and  good  adtions,  be  placed  at  the  front 
of  the  preceding  chapter :  All  which, 
from  the  words,  Be guftibus  non  eft  difpu- 
tandum ,  and  whatever  elfe  in  this  book 
relates  to  Hobby-Horses,  but  no  more, 
fhall  (land  dedicated  to  yourLordlhip. — 
The  reft  I  dedicate  to  the  Moon,  who,  by 

the 
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the  bye,  of  all  the  Patrons  or  Matrons 
I  can  think  of,  has  mod  power  to  fet  my 
book  a-going,  and  make  the  world  run 
mad  after  it. 

• 

Bright  Goddefs , 

If  rhou  art  not  too  bufy  with  Candid 
andMifsCuNEGUND’s  affairs, — takeTW- 
ftram  Shandy's  under  thy  protection  alfo. 

CHAP.  X. 


WHatever  degree  of  fmall  merit, 
the  aCt  of  benignity  in  favour  of 
the  midwife,  might  juftly  claim,  or  in 
whom  that  claim  truly  reded, — at  firft 
fight  feems  not  very  material  to  this  hi- 

ftory; - certain  however  it  was,  that 

the  gentlewoman,  the  parfon’s  wife,  did 
run  away  at  that  time  with  the  whole 
of  it :  And  yet,  for  my  life,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  but  that  the  parfon  himfeif, 
Vol.  I.  C  tho* 
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tho’  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  hit 
upon  the  defign  firft, — yet,  as  he  heartily 
concurred  in  it  the  moment  it  was  laid 
before  him,  and  as  heartily  parted  with 
his  mon^y  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
had  a  claim  to  fome  fhare  of  it, — if  not 
to  a  full  half  of  whatever  honour  was 
due  to  it. 

The  world  at  that  time  was  pleafed  to 
determine  the  matter  otherwife. 

Lay  down  the  book,  and  I  will  allow 
you  half  a  day  to  give  a  probable  guefs 
at  the  grounds  of  this  procedure. 

Be  it  known  then,  that,  for  about  five 
years  before  the  date  of  the  midwife’s 
licence,  of  which  you  have  had  fo  cir- 
cumftantial  an  account, — the  parfon  we 
have  to  do  with,  had  made  himfelf  a 

country- 
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country-talk  by  a  breach  of  all  decorum, 
which  he  had  committed  againft  himfelf, 
his  ftation,  and  his  office  ; — — and  that 
was  in  never  appearing  better,  or  other- 
wife  mounted,  than  upon  a  lean,  forry, 
jack-afs  of  a  horfe,  value  about  one 
pound  fifteen  (hillings ;  who,  to  fhorten 
all  defcription  of  him,  was  full  brother  to 
Rofinante ,  as  far  as  fimilitude  congenial* 
could  make  him  *,  for  he  anfwered  his 
defcription  to  a  hair-breadth  in  every 
thing, — except  that  I  do  not  remember 
’tis  any  where  faid,  that  Rofinante  was 
broken  winded  •,  and  that,  moreover,  Rofi- 
nante ,  as  is  the  happinefs  of  mod  Spanijh 
horfes,  fat  or  lean, — was  undoubtedly  a 
horfe  at  all  points. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  HeroV 
horle  was  a  horfe  of  chafte  deportment, 
which  may  have  given  grounds  for  a 
C  2  con- 
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contrary  opinion  :  But  it  is  as  certain  at 
the  fame  time,  that  Rofinante' s  continen¬ 
ce  (as  may  be  demonftrated  from  the  ad¬ 
venture  of  the  Yanguefian  carriers)  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  no  bodily  defeat  or  caufe 
whatfoever,  but  from  the  temperance 
and  orderly  current  of  his  blood. — And 
let  me  tell  you,  Madam,  there  is  a  great 
,deal  of  very  good  chaftky  in  the  world, 
in  behalf  of  which  you  could  not  fay 
more  for  your  life. 

Let  that  be  as  it  may,  as  my  purpofe 
is  to  do  exact  juftiee  to  every  creature 
brought  upon  the  ftage  of  this  dramatic 
work, — I  could  not  ftifle  this  diftindtion 

in  favour  of  Don  Quixote' s  horfe*, - in 

all  other  points  the  par  foil’s  horfe,  I  fay, 
was  juft  fuch  another,  — for  he  was  as 
lean,  and  as  lank,  and  as  forry  a  jade,  as 
H  umility  herfelf  could  have  beftrided. 

In 
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In  the  eftimation  of  here  and  there  a 
man  of  weak  judgment,  it  was  greatly 
in  the  parfon’s  power  to  have  helped  the 
figure  of  this  horfe  of  his, — for  he  was 
matter  of  a  very  handfome  demi-peak’d 
faddle,  quilted  on  the  feat  with  green 
plufh,  garnifhed  with  a  double  row  of 
filver-headed  ttuds,  and  a  noble  pair  of 
fhining  brafs  ttirrups,  with  a  houfing  al¬ 
together  fuitable,  of  grey  fuperfine  cloth, 
with  an  edging  of  black  lace,  terminat¬ 
ing  in  a  deep,  black,  filk  fringe,  pondre 
d’or, — all  which  he  had  purchafed  in  the 
pride  and  prime  of  his  life,  together  with 
a  grand  emboffed  bridie,  ornamented  at 

all  points  as  it  fhould  be. - But  not 

caring  to  banter  his  beatt,  he  had  hung 
all  thefe  up  behind  his  ftudy  door  *, — and, 
in  lieu  of  them,  had  ferioufly  befitted 
him  with  juft  fuch  a  bridle  and  fuch 
C  3  a 


a  faddle,  as  the  figure  and  value  of  fuch 
a  deed  might  well  and  truly  deferve. 

In  the  feveral  Tallies  about  his  parifh, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  vifits  to  the 

•gentry  who  lived  around  him, - you 

will  eafily  comprehend,  that  the  parfon. 
To  appointed,  would  both  hear  and  Tee 
enough  to  keep  his  philoTophy  from 
ruding.  To  Tpeak  the  truth,  he  never 
could  enter  a  village,  but  he  caught  the 
attention  of  both  old  and  young. - La¬ 

bour  flood  flill  as  he  pafs’d, — the  bucket 
hung  TuTpended  in  the  middle  of  the 

well, - the  fpinning-wheel  forgot  its 

round,- — : — even  chuck-farthing  and 
fhuffle-cap  themfelves  dood  gaping  till 
he  had  got  out  of  fight  *,  and  as  his 
movement  was  not  of  the  quicked,  he 
had  generally  time  enough  upon  his 
hands  to  make  his  obfervations, — to  hear 

the 
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the  groans  of  the  ferious,* - and  the 

laughter  of  the  light*  hearted; — al!  which 
he  bore  with  excellent  tranquillity. — His 

character  was, - he  loved  a  jeft  in  his 

heart— and  as  he  faw  himfelf  in  the  true 
point  of  ridicule,  he  would  fay,  he  could 
not  be  angry  with  others  for  feeing  him 
in  a  light,  in  which  he  fo  flrongly  faw 
himfelf :  So  that  to  his  friends,  wrho 
knew  his  foible  was  not  the  love  of  mo¬ 
ney,  and  who  therefore  made  the  Jefs 
fcruple  in  bantering  the  extravagance  of 
his  humour, — inftead  of  giving  the  true 

caufe, - he  chofe  rather  to  join  in  the 

laugh  againft  himfelf  i  and  as  he  never 
carried  one  fingle  ounce  of  flelh  upon  his 
.'own  bo..es,  being  altogether  as  fpare  a 
figure  as  his  bead, — he  would  fometimes 
infill  upon  it,  that  the  horfe  was  as  good 
as  the  rider  defrved; — that  they  were, 
centaur-like, — b oth  of  apiece.  At  other 
C  4  times, 
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times,  and  in  other  moods,  when  his 
fpirits  were  above  the  temptation  of  falfe 
wit, — he  would  fay,  he  found  himfelf 
going  off  fad  in  a  confumption *,  and, 
with  great  gravity,  would  pretend,  he 
could  not  bear  the  fight  of  a  fat  horfe 
without  a  deje&ion  of  heart,  and  a  fenfi- 
ble  alteration  in  his  pulfe  ;  and  that  he 
had  made  choice  of  the  lean  one  he  rode 
upon,  not  only  to  keep  himfelf  in  coun¬ 
tenance,  but  in  fpirits. 

At  different  times  he  would  give  fifty 
humourous  and  oppofite  reafons  for  ri¬ 
ding  a  meek-fpirited  jade  of  a  broken- 
winded  horfe,  preferably  to  one  of  met¬ 
tle; — for  on  fuch  a  one  he  could  fit  me¬ 
chanically,  and  meditate  as  delightfully 
de  vanitate  mundi  et  fuga  f^culi^  as  with 
the  advantage  of  a  death’s  head  before 
him  ; — that,  in  all  other  exercitations,  he 

could 
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could  fpend  bis  time,  as  he  rode  (lowly 

along, - to  as  much  account  as  in  his, 

ftudy  ; - that  he  could  draw  up  an  ar¬ 

gument  in  his  fermon, — or  a  hole  in  his 
breeches,  as  (leadily  on  the  one  as  in  the 
other; — that brifk  trotting  and  flow  argu¬ 
mentation,  like  wit  and  judgment,  were 
two  incompatible  movements. — But  that 
upon  his  deed — he  could  unite  and  re¬ 
concile  every  thing, — he  could  compofe 
his  fermon,  —  he  could  compofe  his 

cough, - and,  in  cafe  nature  gave  a 

call  that  way,  he  could  likewife  compofe 
himfelf  to  fleep. — In  fhort,  the  parfon 
upon  fuch  encounters  would  aflign  any 
caufe,  but  the  truecaufe, — and  he  with¬ 
held  the  true  one,  only  out  of  a  nicety  of 
temper,  becaufe  he  thought  it  did  ho¬ 
nour  to  him. 


But 
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But  the  truth  of  the  dory  was  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  In  the  firft  years  of  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  life,  and  about  the  time  when  the 
fuperb  faddle  and  bridle  were  purchafed 
by  him,  it  had  been  his  manner,  or  va¬ 
nity,  or  call  it  what  you  will, - to  run 

into  the  oppofite  extream. — In  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  county  where  he  dwelt,  he 
was  faid  to  have  loved  a  good  horfe,  and 
generally  had  one  of  the  bell  in  the  whole 
parilh  Handing  in  his  liable  always  ready 
for  faddling;  and  as  the  neared  midwife, 
as  I  told  yon,  did  not  live  nearer  to  the 
village  than  feven  miles,  and  in  a  vile 

Country, - it  fo  fell  out  that  the  poor 

gentleman  was  fcarce  a  whole  week  to¬ 
gether  without  fome  piteous  application 
for  his  bead ;  and  as  he  was  not  an  un¬ 
kind-hearted  man,  and  every  cafe  was 
more  preding  and  more  didrefsful  than 
the  laft, — as  much  as  he  loved  his  bead, 

he 
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he  had  never  a  heart  to  refufe  him  ;  the 
upfhot  of  which  was  generally  this,  that 
his  horfe  was  either  clapp’d,  or  fpavin’d, 
or  greaz’d  *, — or  he  was  twitter- bon’d,  or 
broken-winded,  or  fomething,  in  Ihort, 
or  other  had  befallen  him  which  would 
let  him  carry  no  flefh; — fo  that  he  had 
every  nine  or  ten  months  a  bad  horfe  to 
get  rid  of, — and  a  good  horfe  to  purchafe 
in  his  ftead. 

What  the  lofs  in  fuch  a  balance  might 
amount  to,  communibus  annis ,  I  would  leave 
to  a  fpecial  jury  of  fufferers  in  the  fame 
traffick,  to  determine*, — but  let  it  be  what 
it  would,  the  honeft:  gentleman  bore  it 
for  many  years  without  a  murmur,  till 
at  length,  by  repeated  ilf  accidents  of  the 
kind,  he  found  it  necefiary  to  take  the 
thing  under  confideration  *,  and  upon 
weighing  the  whole,  and  fumming  it  up 


in 
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in  his  mind,  he  found  it  not  only  difpro- 
portion’d  to  his  other  expences,  but 
withall  fo  heavy  an  article  in  itfelf,  as  to 
difable  him  from  any  other  a 61  of  gene- 
rofity  in  his  parifh  :  Befides  this  he  con- 
fidered,  that  with  half  the  fum  thus  gal¬ 
loped  away,  he  could  do  ten  times  as 

much  good  ; - and  wh^t  (till  weighed 

more  with  him  than  all  other  confidera- 
tions  put  together,  was  this,  that  it  con¬ 
fined  all  his  charity  into  one  particular 
channel,  and  where,  as  he  fancied,  it  was 
the  lead  wanted,  namely,  to  the  child¬ 
bearing  and  child  getting  part  of  his 
parifh  ;  referving  nothing  for  the  impo¬ 
tent, — nothing  for  the  aged,  —  nothing 
for  the  many  comfortlefs  fcenes  he  was 
hourly  called  forth  to  vifit,  where  po¬ 
verty,  and  ficknefs,  and  affii&ion  dwelt 
together. 


For 
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For  thefe  reafons  he  refolved  to  dif- 
continue  the  expence;  and  there  appear¬ 
ed  bat  two  poflible  ways  to  extricate 
him  clearly  out  of  it ;  —  and  thefe  were, 
either  to  make  it  an  irrevocable  law  ne¬ 
ver  more  to  lend  his  freed  upon  any  ap¬ 
plication  whatever, —  or  elfe  be  content 
to  ride  the  laft  poor  devil,  fuch  as  they 
had  made  him,  with  all  his  aches  and  in¬ 
firmities,  to  the  very  end  of  the  chapter. 

As  he  dreaded  his  own  confiancy  in 

the  firfr, - he  very  chearfully  betook 

himfelf  to  the  fecond  ;  and  tho’  he  could 
very  well  have  explain’d  it,  as  I  faid,  to 
his  honour, — yet,  for  that  very  reafon,  he 
had  a  fpirit  above  it;  choofing  rather  to 
bear  the  contempt  of  his  enemies,  and 
the  laughter  of  his  friends,  than  undergo 
the  pain  of  telling  a  (lory,  which  might 
feem  a  panegyric  upon  himfelf. 


I 
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I  have  the  higheft  idea  of  the  fpiritqal 
and  refined  fentiments  of  this  reverend 
gentleman,  from  this  fingle  ftrokein  his 
character,  which  l  think  comes  up  to  any 
of  the  honeft  refinements  of  the  peerlefs 
knight  of  La  Mancha ,  whom,  by  the 
bye,  with  all  his  follies,  1  love  more,  and 
would  actually  have  gone  further  to  have 
paid  a  vifit  to,  than  the  greateft  hero  of 
antiquity.  '  * 

But  this  is  not  the  moral  of  my  ftory : 
The  thing  I  had  in  view  was  to  fhew  the 
temper  of  the  world  in  the  whole  of  this 
affair. — Foryou  muff  know, that  fo  long 
as  this  explanation  would  have  done  the 
parfon  credit,— thedevil  a  foul  could  find 
it  out, — I  fuppofe  his  enemies  would  not, 

and  that  his  friends  could  not. - But 

no  fooner  did  he  beffir  himfelf  in  behalf 
of  the  midwife,,  and  pay  the  expences  of 

the 
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the  ordinary’s  licence  to  fet  her  up,— but 
the  whole  fecret  came  out;  every  horfe 
he  had  loft,  and  two  horfes  more  than 
ever  he  had  loft,  with  all  the  circum- 
ftances  of  their  deftrudlion,  were  known 
and  diftindlly  remembered. — The  ftory 
ran  like  wild- fire.  —  “  The  parfon  had 
“  a  returning  fit  of  pride  which  had  juft 
“  feized  him  ;  and  he  was  going  to  be 
“  well  mounted  once  again  in  his  life  ; 
“  and  if  it  was  fo,  ’twas  plain  as  the  fun 
“  at  noon-day,  he  would  pocket  the  ejc- 
<s  pence  of  the  licence,  ten  times  told  the 

<c  very  firfly  ear : - So  that  every  body 

“  was  left  to  judge  what  were  his  views 
“  in  this  a£t  of  charity.” 

What  were  his  views  in  this,  and  in 
every  other  adtion  of  his  life, — or  rather 
what  were  the  opinions  which  floated  in 
the  brains  of  other  people  concerning  it, 


was 
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was  a  thought  which  too  much  floated  in 
his  own,  and  too  often  broke  in  upon  his 
reft,  when  he  fhould  have  been  found 
afleep. 

About  ten  years  ago  this  gentleman 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  made  entirely 
eafy  upon  that  fcorc,  —  it  being  juft  fo 

long  fince  he  left  his  parifh, - and  the 

whole  world  at  the  fame  time  behind 
him, — and  (lands  accountable  to  a  judge 
of  whom  he  will  have  no  caufe  to  com- 
'  plain. 

But  there  is  a  fatality  attends  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  fome  men  :  Order  them  as  they 
will,  they  pafs  thro’  a  certain  medium 
which  fo  twifts  and  refracts  them  from 

their  true  directions - that,  with 

all  the  titles  to  praife  which  a  rectitude 
of  heart  can  give,  the  doers  of  them  are 


ne- 
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neverthelefs  forced  to  live  and  die  with¬ 
out  it. 

Of  the  truth  of  which  this  gentleman 

was  a  painful  example. - But  to  know 

by  what  means  this  came  to  pafs, — and 
to  make  that  knowledge  of  ufe  to  you* 
I  infill  upon  it  that  you  read  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  chapters, \which  contain  fuch  a 
fketch  of  his  life  and  converfation,  as 
will  carry  its  moral  along  with  it. — When 
this  is  done,  if  nothing  flops  us  in  our 
way*  we  will  go  on  with  the  midwife. 


CHAP.  XI. 

YORICK  was  this  parfon’s  name,  and, 
what  is  very  remarkable  in  it,  (as 
appears  from  a  moft  ancient  account  of 
the  family,  wrote  upon  flrong  vellum, 
Vo i..  I.  D  and 
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.and  now  in  perfed  prefervation)  it  had 

been  exadly  fo  fpeltfor  near, - 1  was 

within  an  ace  of  faying  nine  hundred 

years  ;* - -but  I  would  not  fhake  my 

credit  in  telling  an  improbable  truth, 

however  indifputable  in  itfelf  *, - and 

therefore  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  on¬ 
ly  faying, — -It  had  been  exadly  fo  fpelt, 
without  the  lead  variation  or  tranfpofi- 
tion  of  a  fingle  letter,  for  I  do  not  know 
how  long*,  which  is  more  than  I  would 


venture  t q  fay  of  one  half  of  the  bed  fur- 
names  in  the  kingdom  *,  which,  inacourfe 
of  years,  have  generally  undergone  as 
many  chops  and  changes  as  their  own¬ 
ers. — Has  this  been  owing  to  the  pride, 
or  to  the  fhame  of  the  refpedive  propri¬ 
etors  ? — In  honed  truth,  I  think,  fome- 
times  to  the  one,  and  fometimes  to  the 
other,  judas  the  temptation  has  wrought. 
But  a  villainous  affair  it  is  and  will  one 

day 
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day  fo  blend  and  confound  us  all  together, 
that  no  one  fhall  be  able  to  (land  up  and 
fwear,  cc  That  his  own  great  .grand  fa- 
“  ther  was  the  man  who  did  either  this 
“  or  that.” 

This  evil  had  been  fufficiently  fenced 
againd  by  the  prudent  care  of  the  Torick9 s 
family,  and  their  religious  prefervation 
of  thefe  records  I  quote,  which  do  fur¬ 
ther  inform  us,  That  the  family  was  ori¬ 
ginally  of  Danifhzx tra<dion,and  had  been 
tranfplanted  into  England  as  early  as  in 
•the  reign  of  Horwendillus ,  king  of  Ben - 
mark,  in  whofe  court  it  leems,  an  ancedor 
•of  this  Mr.  Torick9 s,  and  from  whom  he 
was  lineally  defcended,  held  a  confider- 
able  pod  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Of  what 
nature  this  confiderable  pod  was,  this 
record  faith  not; — it  only  adds,  That, 
for  near  twocenturies,  it  had  been  totally 
D  2  abo- 
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abolilhed  as  altogether  unneceffary,  not 
only  in  that  court,  but  in  every  other 
court  of  the  Chriftian  world. 

It  has  often  come  into  my  head,  that 
this  poft  could  be  no  other  than  that  of 
the  king’s  chief  Jefter  •, — and  that  Ham - 
let's,  Torick ,  in  our  Shakefpear ,  many  of 
whofe  plays,  you  know,  are  founded  up¬ 
on  authenticated  fads, — was  certainly  the 
very  man. 

I  have  not  the  time  to  look  into  Saxo- 
GrammaticuS s  Danifh  hiftory,  to  know 
the  certainty  of  this  * — but  if  you  have 
leifure,  and  can  eafily  get  at  the  book, 
you  may  do  it  full  as  well  yourfelf. 

I  had  juft  time,  in  my  travels  through 
Denmark  with  Mr.  Noddy' s  eldeft  fon, 
^hom,  in  the  year  1741,  1  accompanied 

7  & 
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as  governor,  riding  along  with  him  at  a 
prodigious  rate  thro*  moft  parts  of  Europe , 
and  of  which  original  journey  perform’d 
by  us  two,  a  mod  deledlable  narrative 
will  be  given  in  theprogrefs  of  this  work., 
I  had  juft  time,  I  fay,  and  that  was  all,  to 
prove  the  truth  of  an  obfervation  made 

by  a  longfojourner  in  that  country ; - 

namely,  “  That  nature  was  neither  very 
lavifti,  nor  was  fhe  very  ftingy  in  her 
gifts  of  genius  and  capacity  to  its  inha¬ 
bitants  ; — but,  like  a  difcreet  parent,  was 
moderately  kind  to  them  all  ;  obferving 
fuch  an  equal  renor  in  the  deftribution  of 
her  favours,  as  to  bring  them,  in  thole 
points,  pretty  near  to  a  level  with  each 

other;  fo  that  you  will  meet  with  few  in- 

•  ■* 

ftances  in  that  kingdom  of  re  lin’d  parts 
but  a  great  deal  of  good  plain  houfhold 
underftanding  amongft  all  ranks  of 
D  3  people, 
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people,  of  which  every  body  has  a  fhare 
which  is,  I  think,  very  right. 

With  ns,  you  fee,  the  cafe  is  quite 
different  •, — we  are  all  ups  and  downs  in 
this  matter  •, — you  are  a  great  genius ; — 
or  ’tis  fifty  to  one,  Sir,  you  are  a  great 
dunce  and  a  blockhead-, — not  that  there 
is  a  total  want  of  intermediate  fleps, — 
no, — we  are  not  fo  irregular  as  that  comes 
to ;  —  but  the  two  extremes  are  more 
common,  and  in  a  greater  degree  in  this 
unfettled  ifland,  where  nature,  in  her  gifts 
and  difpofitions  of  this  kind,  is  moft 
whimfical  and  capricious ;  fortune  her- 
felf  not  being  more  fo  in  the  bequeft  of 
her  goods  and  chattels  than  flie. 

This  is  all  that  ever  flagger’d  my  faith 
in  regard  to  Torick’s  extraction,  who,  by 
what  I  can  remember  of  him,  and  by  all 

the 
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the  accounts  I  could  ever  get  of  -him, 
feem’d  not  to  have  had  one  fingle  drop 
of  Danifh  blood  in  his  whole  crafis ;  in 
nine  hundred  years,  it  might  poflibly  have 

all  run  out  : - 1  will  not  philofophize 

one  moment  with  you  about  it ;  for  hap¬ 
pen  how  it. would,  the  facd  was  this  : — 
That  indead  of  that  cold  phlegm  and 
exacd  regularity  of  fenfe  and  humours,  you 
would  have  look’d  for,  in  one  fo  extract¬ 
ed  •, — he  w?as,  on  the  contrary,  as  mer¬ 
curial  and  fublimated  a  compofition, — * 
as  a  heteroclite  a  creature  in  all  his  declen- 

fions  *, - with  as  much  life  and  whim, 

and  gaite  de  cosur  about  him,  as  the  kind- 
lied  climate  could  have  engendered  and 
put  together.  With  all  this  fail,  poor 
Torick  carried  not  one  ounce  of  ballad  ^ 
he  was  utterly  unpracftifed  in  the  world  j 
and,^at  the  age  of  twenty-fix,  knew  juft 
about  as  well  how  to  deer  his  courfe 
D  4  in 
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in  it,  as  a  romping,  unfufpicious  girl  of 
thirteen  :  So  that  upon  his  firft  fetting 
out,  the  briflc  gale  of  his  fpirits,  as  you 
will  imagine,  ran  him  foul  ten  times  in 
a  day  of  fome  body’s  tackling  *,  and  as 
the  grave  and  more  flow  paced  were 

ofteneft  in  his  way, - you  may  like- 

wife  imagine,  ’twas  with  fuch  he  had 

i 

generally  the  ill  luck  to  get  the  moft  en¬ 
tangled.  For  aught  I  know  there  might 
be  fome  mixture  of  unlucky  wit  at  the 
bottom  of  fuch  Fracas: — For,  to  fpeak 
the  truth,  Torick  had.  an  invincible  dif- 
like  and  oppofition  in  his  nature  to  gra¬ 
vity  ; - not  to  gravity  as  fuch ; - for 

where  gravity  was  wanted,  he  would  be 
the  moft  grave  or  ferious  of  mortal  men 
for  days  and  weeks  together  *, — but  he 
was  an  enemy  to  the  affedation  of  it, 
and  declared  open  war  againft  it,  only  as 
it  appeared  a  cloak  for  ignorance,  dS*  for 

folly  *» 
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folly;  and  then,  whenever  it  fell  in  his 
way,  however  fheltered  and  prote&ed, 
he  feldom  gave  it  much  quarter. 

i  . 

Sometimes,  in  his  wild  way  of  talking, 
he  would  fay.  That  gravity  was  an  errant 
fcoundrel  ;  and  he  would  add, — of  the 
mod  dangerous  kind  too, — becaufe  a 
fly  one;  and  that,  he  verily  believed, 
more  honed,  well-meaning  people  were 
bubbled  out  of  their  goods  and  money 
by  it  in  one  twelve- month,  than  by 
pocket- picking  and  (hop-lifting  in  feven. 
In  the  naked  temper  which  a  merry  heart 
difcovered,  he  would  fay.  There  was  no 
danger, — butto  itfelf; — whereas  the  very 
edence  of  gravity  was  defign,  and  con- 
fequently  deceit ; — ’twas  a  taught  trick 
to  gain  credit  of  the  world  for  more  fenfe 
and  knowledge  than  a  man  was  worth  ; 
and  that,  with  all  its  pretenfions, — it  was 

•  i 
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no  better,  but  often  vvorfe,  than  what  a 
French  wit  had  long  ago  defined  it, — viz. 
A  myjlerious  carriage  of  the  body  to  cover 
the  defebls  of  the  mind \ — which  definition 
of  gravity,  Torick ,  with  great  impru¬ 
dence,  would  fay,deferved  to  be  wrote  in 
letters  of  gold. 

But,  in  plain  truth,  he  was  a  man  un¬ 
hackneyed  and  unpradtifed  in  the  world, 
and  was  altogether  as  indifcreet  and 
foolifii  on  every  other  fubjedt  of  difeourfe 
where  policy  is  wont  toimprefs  reftraint. 
Torick  had  no  imprefiion  but  one,  and 
that  was  what  arofe  from  the  nature  of 
the  deed  fpoken  of ;  which  imprefiion  he 
would  ufually  tranflate  into  plain  Englifh 

without  any  periphrafis, - and  too 

oft  without  much  diftindtion  of  either 
perfonage,  time,  or  place  ;— fo  that  when 
mention  was  made  of  a  pitiful  or  an 
i  tinge- 
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ungenerous  proceeding, — he  never  gave 
himfelf  a  moment’s  time  to  reflect  who 

was  the  Hero  of  the  piece, - what  his 

ftation, - or  how  far  he  had  power  to 

hurt  him  hereafter ; — but  if  it  was  a  dirty 

action, - without  more  ado, - The 

man  was  a  dirty  fellow, — and  fo  on  : — 
And  as  his  comments  had  ufually  the  ill 
fate  to  be  terminated  either  in  a  bon  mot , 
or  to  be  enliven’d  throughout  with  fome 
drollery  or  humour  ofexpreflion,  it  gave 
wings  to  Torick's  indifcretion.  In  a  word, 
tho’  he  never  fought,  yet,  at  the  fame 
time,  as  he  feldom  fhun’d  occafions  of 
faying  what  came  bppermoft,  and  with¬ 
out  much  ceremony - he  had  but  too 

many  temptations  in  life,  of  fcattering 
his  wit  and  his  humour, — his  gibes  and 

his  jefts  about  him. - They  were  not 

loft  for  want  of  gathering. 

> 

What 
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What  were  the  confequences,  and 
what  was  Torick’s  cataftrophe  thereupon. 


you  will  read  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.  XII. 


H  E  Mortgager  and  Mortgagee 


A  differ  the  one  from  the  other,  not 
more  in  length  of  purfe,  than  the  JeJler 
and  Jeftee  do,  in  that  of  memory.  But 
in  this  the  comparifon  between  them 
runs,  as  the  fcholiafls  call  if,  upon  all- 
four  ;  which,  by  the  bye,  is  upon  one 
or  two  legs  more,  than  fome  of  the  bell 
of  Homer' s  can  pretend  to  ; — namely. 
That  the  one  raifes  a  fum  and  the  other 
a  laugh  at  your  expence,  and  think  no 
more  about  it.  Intereft,  however,  (till 
runs  on  in  both  cafes  ; — the  periodical 
or  accidental  payments  of  it,  juft  ferving 


to 
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to  keep  the  memory  of  the  affair  alive 
till,  at  length,  in  fome  evil  hour, — pop 
comes  the  creditor  upon  each,  and  by 
demanding  principal  upon  the  fpot,  to¬ 
gether  with  full  intereft  to  the  very  day, 
makes  them  both  feel  the  full  extent  of 
their  obligations. 

As  the  reader  (for  I  hate  your  ifs)  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
I  need  not  fay  more  to  fatisfy  him,  that 
my  Hero  could  not  go  on  at  this  rate 
without  fome  flight  experience  of  thefe 
incidental  mementos.  To  fpeak  the 
truth,  he  had  wantonly  involved  himfelf 
in  a  multitude  of  fmall  book- debts  of 
this  ftamp,  which,  notwithflanding  Eu- 
genius's  frequent  advice,  he  too  much 
difregarded ;  thinking,  that  as  not  one 
of  them  was  contra&ed  thro*  any  malig¬ 
nancy  ; — but,  on  the  contrary,  from  an 

honflely 
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fyonefty  of  mind,  and  a  mere  jocundity 
of  humour,  they  would  all  of  them  be 
crofs’d  out  in  courfe. 

Eugenius  would  never  admit  this;  and 
would  often  tell  him,  that  one  day  or 
other  he  would  certainly  be  reckoned 
with  ;  and  he  would  often  add,  in  an  ac¬ 
cent  of  forrowful  apprehenfion, — to  the 
-uttermofl  mite.  To  which  Torick ,  with 
his  ufual  carelefihefs  of  heart,  would  as 
often  anfwer  with  a  pfhaw  ! — and  if  the 
fubjedl  was  darted  in  the  fields, — with  a 
hop,  fkip,  and  a  jump,  at  the  end  of  it; 
but  if  clofe  pent  up  in  the  focial  chimney 
corner,  where  the  culprit  was  barrica- 
do’d  in,  with  a  table  and  a  couple  of  arm 
chairs,  and  could  not  fo  readily  fly  off 
in  a  tangent, — Eugenius  would  then  go 
on  with  his  le&ure  upon  difcretion,  in 

words 
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words  to  this  purpofe,  though  fomewhat 
better  put  together. 

Truft  me,  dear  Torick ,  this  unwary 
pleafantry  of  thine  will  fopner  or  later 
bring  thee  into  fcrapes  and  difficulties, 
which  no  after- wit  can  extricate  thee  out 

of. - In  thefe  Tallies,  too  oft,  I  fee,  it 

happens,  that  a  perfon  laugh’d  at,  conli- 
ders  himfelf  in  the  light  of  a  perfon  in¬ 
jured,  with  all  the  rights  of  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  belonging  to  him ;  and  when  thou 
vieweft  him  in  that  light  too,  and  rec¬ 
kons  up  his  friends,  his  family,  his  kin¬ 
dred  and  allies, - and  mufters  up  with 

them  the  many  recruits  which  will  lift 
•under  him  from  a  fenfe  of  common  dan¬ 
ger; — ’tis  no  extravagant  arithmetic  to 
fay,  that  for  every  ten  jokes, — thou  haft 
got  an  hundred  enemies*,  and  till  thou 
haft  gone  on,  and  raifeda  fwarm  of  wafps 

about 
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about  thine  ears,  and  art  half  flung  to 
death  by  them,  thou  wilt  never  be  con¬ 
vinced  it  is  fo. 

1  cannot  fufpeft  it  in  the  man  whom  I 
efteem,  that  there  is  the  leaft  fpur  fiom 
fpleen  or  malevolence  of  intent  in  thefe 

Tallies*' - 1  believe  and  know  them  to 

be  truly  honeft  and  fportive:— But  con- 
fider,  my  dear  lad,  the  fools  cannot  di- 
ftinguifh  this, — and  that  knaves  will  not*, 
and  thou  knoweft  not  what  it  is,  either 
to  provoke  the  one,  or  to  make  merry 
with  the  other, — whenever  they  affociate 
for  mutual  defence,  depend  upon  it,  they 
will  carry  on  the  war  in  fuch  a  manner 
againft  thee,  my  dear  friend,  as  to  make 
thee  heartily  Tick  of  it,  and  of  thy  life  too. 

Revenge  from  fome  baneful  corner 
sfhall  level  a  tale  of  diflionour  at  thee, 

which 
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which  no  innocence  of  heart  or  integrity 
of condudt  fhall  fet  right. - The  for¬ 

tunes  of  thy  houfe  fhall  totter, — thy  cha- 
rafter,  which  led  the  way  to  them,  fhall; 
bleed  on  every  fide  of  it,* — thy  faith  que- 
ftioned, — thy  works  belied, — thy  wit 
forgotten,. — thy  learning  trampled  on.. 
To  wind  up  the  laft  fcene  of  thy  tragedy,. 
Cruelty  and  Cowardice,  twin  ruf¬ 
fians,  hired  and  fet  on  by  M  alice  in  the 
dark,  fhall  ftrike  together  at  all  thy  infir¬ 
mities  and  miftakes  : — The  beft  of  us,, 
tny  dear  lad,  lie  open  there, — and  tr.uft 
me, — truft  me,  Toritk ,  when  to  gratify, 
a  'private  appetite ,  it  is  once  refohed  up - 
on ,  that  an  innocent  and  an  helplefs  creature 
fhall  he  facrificed>  9tis  an  eajy  matter  to  pick 
up  flicks  e new  from  any  thicket  where  it  has 
frayed^  to  make  a  fire  to  offer  it  up  with . 


VOL.  I». 


TcricM: 
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*torick  fcarce  ever  heard  this  Hid  va¬ 
ticination  of  his  deftiny  read  over  to  him, 
but  with  a  tear  ftealing  from  his  eye,  and 
a  pro  mi /Tory  look  attending  it,  that  he 
was  refolved,  for  the  time  to  come,  to 
ride  his  tit  with  more  fobriety. — But, 
alas,  too  late ! — a  grand  confederacy, 
with  *****  and  *****  at  the  head  of 
it,  was  form’d  before  the  fir  ft  prediction 
of  it. — The  whole  plan  of  the  attack, 
juft  as  Eugemus  had  foreboded,  was  put: 
in  execution  all  at  once, —with  fo  little 
mercy  on  the  fide  of  the  allies, — and  fo 
little  fufpicion  in  Torick ,  of  what  was 
carrying  on  againft  him, — that  when  he 
thought,  good  eafy  man!  full  furely  pre¬ 
ferment  was  o’eripening, — they  had  fmote 
his  root,  and  then  he  fell,  as  many  a 
worthy  man  had  fallen  before  him. 

X rrick , 
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Torick,  however,  fought  it  out  with  afl 
'imaginable  gallantry  for  fome  time;  till* 
over- power’d  by  numbers,  and  worn 
kout  at  length  by  the  calamities  of  the 
war,— but  more  fo,  by  the  ungenerous 
manner  in  which  it  was  ^carried  on, — he 
threw  down  the  fword  ;  and  though  he 
kept  up  his  fpirits  in  appearance  to  the 
laft,  he  died,  neverthelefs,  as  was  gene¬ 
rally  thought,  quite  broken  hearted. 

What  inclined  Eugenius  to  the  fame 
opinion,  was  as  follows : 

A  few  hours  before  Yorick  breath’d 
hrs  laft,  Eugenius  ftept  in  with  an  intent 
to  take  hrs  laft  fight  and  laft  farewell  of 
him  :  Upon  his  drawing  Yorick’s  cur¬ 
tain,  and  afking  how  he  felt  himfelf, 
Yorick ,  looking  up  in  his  face,  took  hold 
of  his  hand,— and,  after  thanking  him 
E  2  for 
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for  the  many  tokens  of  his  friendftiip  to^ 
him,  for  which,  he  faid,  if  it  was  their 
fate  to  meet  hereafter, — he  would  thank 
him  again  and  again. — He  told  him*  he 
was  within  a  few  hours  of  giving  his 
enemies  the  flip  for  ever.- — I  hope  not, 
anfwered  Eugenius ,  with,  tears  trickling 
down*  his  cheeks,  and  with  the  tendered: 
tone  that  ever  man  fpoke, — I  hope  not 
Torick ,  faid  he. — Yorick  replied,  with. a 
look  up,  and  a  gentle  fqueeze  of  Eu~ 
genius\  hand,  and  that  was  all, — but  it 
cut  Eugenius  to  his  heart. — Come, — 
come,  Yorick ,  quoth  Eugenius ,  wiping 
his  eyes,  and  fummoning  up  the  man 
within  him, — my  dear  lad,  be  comfort¬ 
ed, — let  not  all  thy  fpirits  and  fortitude 
forfake  thee  at  this  crifis  when  thou  mod 

wants  them  \ - who  knows  what  re- 

fources  are  in  (lore,  and  what  the  power 
of  God  may  yet  do  for  thee  ? - Yorick. 
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hid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  gently 
fhook  his  head  *, — for  iny  part,  continu¬ 
ed  Eugeniits ,  crying  bitterly  as  he  uttered 
the  words, — I  declare  I  know  not*  To- 

rick ,  how  to  part  with  thee,' - and 

would  gladly  flatter  my  hopes,  added 
Eugenius ,  chearing  up  his  voice,  that 
there  is  kill  enough  left  of  thee  to  make 
a  bifliop, — and  that  I  may  live  to  fee 

•it.- - 1  befeech  thee,  Eugenius ,  quoth 

.Ycrick,  taking  off  his  night -cap  as  well 


as  he  could  with  his  left  hand, - his 

right  being  dill  grafped  clofe  in  that  of 

Eugenius , - 1  befeech  thee  to  take  a 

view  of  my  head — I  fee  nothing  that 
ails  it,  replied  Eugenius- .  Then,  alas! 
.■my -friend*  laid  Y crick,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  ’tis  fo  bruifed  and  mif-fhapen’d  with 
the  blows  which  *  *  *  and  *  *  *  * 
and  fame  others  have  fo  unhandfomely 
given  me  in  the  dark,  that  I  might  fry 
E  3 
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with  Sancho  Panfa,  that  ffioufeP  I  reeo* 
ver,  and  “  Mitres  thereupon  be  fuffer’di 
“  to  rain  down  from  heaven  as  thick  as 

u  hail,  not  one  of ’em  would.fit  it.” - 

Torick9 s  laft  breath  was-  hanging  upon 
his  trembling  lips  ready  to  depart  as  he 
uttered  this  yet  ftill  it  was  utter’d 
with  fomething  of  a  cervantick  tone  ; — 
and  as  he  fpoke  it,  Eugenius  could  per¬ 
ceive  a  ftream  of  lambent  fire  lighted  up* 
for  a  moment  in  his  eyes  ; — faint  pidture 
of  thofe  flafhes  of  his  fpirit,  (which  as 
Shakefpear  faid  of  his  anceflor)  were  wont: 
to  fet  the  table  in  a  roar  !  # 

Eugenius  was  convinced  from  this, 
that  the  heart  of  his  friend  was  broke  -r 

he  fqueez’d  .  his  hand, - and  then 

walk’d  foftly  out  of  the  room,  weeping, 
as  he  walk’d.  Torick  followed  Engenius 
with  his  eyes  to  the  door, — he  then 

clofcd 
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clofed  them, — and  never  opened  them 
more* 

He  lies  buried  in  a  corner  of  his 

church-yard,  in  the  parifli  of - , 

under  a  plain  marble  flabby  which  his 
friend  Eugenius ,  by  leave  of  his  executors, 
laid  upon  his  grave,  with  no  more  than 
thefe  three  words  of  infcription  ferving 
both  for  his  epitaph  and  elegy. 


/ 


/ 


Alas,  poor  YORICK! 


Ten  times  in  a  day  ha's  Torick* s  ghofl 
the  confolation  to  hear  his  monumental 
infcription  read  over  with  fucn  a  variety* 
©f  plaintive  tones,  as  denote  a  general 
E  4-  pity 
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pity  and  efleem  for  him  •, - a  foot¬ 

way  crofling  the  church -yard  clofe  by 
the  fide  of  his  grave, — not  a  pafTenger 
.goes  by.  without  {lopping  to  caft  a  look 

upon  it, - and  fjghing  as  he  walks 

.  rbn, 

-Alas,  .poor  YORICK! 


'CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.  xnr. 

IT  is  fo  long  fince  the  reader  of  this 
rhapfodical  work  has  been  parted 
from  the  midwife,  that  it  is  high  time  to 
mention  her  again  to  him,  merely  to  put 
him  in  mind  that  there  is  fueh  a  body 
iiill  In  the  world,  and  whom,  upon  the 
belt  judgment  I  can  form  upon  ray  own; 
plan  at  prefent, — 1  am  going  to  intro  ¬ 
duce  to  him  for  good  and  all  :  But  as 
frefli  matter  may  be  ftarted,  and  much 
unexpected  bufinefs  fall  out  betwixt  the 
■reader  and  myfelf,  which  may  require 

immediate  difpatch  ; - ’twas  right  to* 

take  care  that  the  poor  woman  fhould 
not  be  loft  in  the  mean  time ; — becaufe- 
when  (he  is  wanted,,  we  cm  no  way  do 
-without  her.. 


1 
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T  think  I  told  you  that  diis  good  wo- 
;tnan  was  a.perfon  of  no  fmall  note  and 
confequence  throughout  our  whole  vil¬ 
lage  and  townfhip  ; — that  her  fame  had 
fpread  itfelf  to  the  very  out-edge  and  cir¬ 
cumference  of  that  circle  of  importance, 
of  which  kind  every  foul  living,  whether 

he  has  a  fhirt  t©  his  back  or  no, - has 

one  furrounding  him; — which faid  circle, 
by  the  way,  whenever  5tis  faid  that  fuch 
a  one  is  of  great  weight  and  importance 
in  the  worlds - 1  defire  may  be  enlar¬ 

ged  or  contracted  in  your  worfhip’s  fan¬ 
cy,  in  a  compound-ratio  of  the  flation, 
profefiion,  knowledge,  abilities,  height 
and  depth  (meafuring  both  ways)  of  the 
.perfonage  brought  before  you. 

In  the  prefent  cafe,  if  I  remember,  I 
fixed  it  at  about  four  or  five  miles,  which* 
not  only  comprehended  the  whole  pa¬ 
ri  (h. 
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rilh,  but  extended  itfelf  to  two  or  three 
of  the  adjacent  hamlets  in  the  fkirts  of 
the  next  parifh  *,  which  made  a  confider- 
able  thing  of  it.  I  mud  add,  That  fhe 
was,  moreover,  very  well  looked  on  at 
one  large  grange- houfe  and  fome  other 
odd  hoilfes  and  farms  within  two  or 
three  miles,  as  I  faid,  from  the  fmoke  of 

her  own  chimney : - But  I  muft  here, 

once  for  all,  inform  you,  that  all  this  will 
be  more  exactly  delineated  and  explain’d 
in  a  map,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  en¬ 
graver,  which,  with  many  other  pieces 
and  developments  to  this  work,  will  be 
added  to  the  end  of  the  twentieth  vo¬ 
lume, — not  to  fwell  the  work, — I  deteft 

the  thought  of  fuch  a  thing ; - but  by 

way  of  commentary,  fcholium,  illuftra- 
tion,  and  key  to  fuch  pafiages,  incidents, 
or  inuendos  as  fhall  be  thought  to  be  ei¬ 
ther  of  private  interpretation,  or  of  dark 


or 
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Or  doubtful  meaning  after  my  life  and 
my  opinions  fhall  have  been  read  over, 
(now  don’t  forget  the  meaning  of  the 
word)  by  all  the  ^0r/J;~~which,  betwixt 
you  and  me,  and  in  fpight  of  all  the 
gentlemen  ^reviewers  in  Great -Britain, 
and  of  that  all  their  worfhips  fhall  under¬ 
take  to  write  or  fay  to  the  contrary, - «- 

I  am  determined  fhall  be  the  cafe. - 1 

need  not  tell  your  worfhip,  that  all  this 
is  fpoke  in  confidence. 

C  H  A  P.  XIV, 

UPON  looking  into  my  mother’s 
marriage  fettlement,  in  order  to 
fatisfy  myfelf  and  reader  in  a  point  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  clear’d  up,  before  we  could 
proceed  any  further  in  this  hiflory  ; — I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  pop  upon  the 

very 
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very  thing  I  wanted  before  I  had  read*  a 
day  and  a  half  ftraight  forwards, — it 
might  have  taken  me  up  a  month ; — which 
fhews  plainly,  that  when  a  man  fits  down 
to  write  a  hiftory, — tho*  it  be  but  the  hi¬ 
ftory  of  Jack  Hickathrift  or  Tom  Thumb , 
he  knows  no  more  than  his  heels  what 
lets  and  confounded  hinderances  he  is  to 
meet  with  in  his  way, — or  what  a  dance 
he  may  be  led,  by  one  excurfion  or  an¬ 
other,  before  all  is  over.  Could  a  hifto- 
riographer  drive  on  his  hiftory,  as  a 
muleteer  drives  on  his  mule, — ftraight 

forward; - for  inftance,  from  Rome  all 

the  way  to  Loretto ,  without  ever  once 
turning  his  head  aftde  either  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  left, — he  might  venture 
to  foretell  you  to-an  hour  when  he  fhould 

get  to  his  journey’s  end; - but  the 

thing  is,  morally  fpeaking,  impoftible  : 
For,  if  he  is  a  man  of  the  leaft  fpirit,  he 

will 
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will  have  fifty  deviations  from  a  ftraight 
line  to  make  with  this  or  that  party  as  he 
goes  along,  which  he  can  no  ways  avoid. 
He  will  have  views  and  profpedts  to 
himfelf  perpetually  foliciting  his  eye, 
which  he*can  no  more  help  (landing  .(till; 
to  look  at  than  he  can  fly  *  he  will  more¬ 
over  have  various 

Accounts  to  reconcile  : 

Anecdotes  to  pick  up  : 

Infcriptjons  to  make  out 
Stories  to  weave  in 
Traditions  to  fift: 

Perfonages  to  call  upon  : 

Panegyricks  to  pafte  up  at  this  door  ; 

Pafquinades  at  that : - All  which 

both  the  man  and  his  mule  are  quite  ex¬ 
empt  from.  To  fum  up  all ;  there  are 
archie ves  at  every  ftage  to  be  look’d  in¬ 
to,  and  rolls,  records?  documents,  and 
endlefs  genealogies,  which  juftice  ever 

and. 
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and  andn  calls  him  back  to  flay  the 
reading  of : — In  ftiort,  there  is  no  end 

of  it  - for'my  own  part,  I  declare  I 

have  been  at  it  thefe  fix  weeks,  making 
all  the  fpeed  I  poflibly  could, — and  am 
not  yet  born  : — I  have  juft  been  able, 
and  that’s  all,  to  tell  you  when  it  happen’d, 
but  not  how ; — fo  that  you  fee  the  thing 
is  yet  far  from  being  accomplifhed. 

Thefe  unforefeen  ftoppages,  which  I ; 
own  I  had  no  conception  of  when  I  fir  ft 
fet  out ; — but  which,  I  am  convinced 
now,  will  rather  increafe  than  diminifh  as 
I  advance, — have  ftruck  out  a  hint  which 
I  am  refolved  to  follow  and  that  is,— 
not  to  be  in  a  hurry  *, — but  to  go  on  lei- 
furely,  writing  and  publifhing  two  vo¬ 
lumes  of  my  life  every  year ; - which, 

if  I  am  fuffered  to  go  on  quietly,  and  can 
make  a  tolerable  bargain  with  my  book- 

Vol.  I.  F  feller. 
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feller,  I  lhall  continue  to  do  as  long  as  I 
live. 


CHAP.  XV. 


/T^  H  E  article  in  my  mother’s  mar- 
JL  riage  fettlement,  which  I  told  the 
reader  I  was  at  the  pains  to  fearch  for, 
and  which,  aow  that  I  have  found  it,  I 
think  proper  to  lay  before  him, — is  fo 
much  more  fully  exprefs’d  in  the  deed  it- 
felf,  than  ever  I  can  pretend.to  do  it,  that 
it  would  be  barbarity  to  take  it  out  of  the 
lawyer’s  hand  : — It  is  as  follows. 


“  3tnt)  tUisf  Inticnture  further 

“  toitneffctt},  That  the  laid  Walter 
“  Shandy ,  merchant,  in  confideration  of 
“  the  faid  intended  marriage  to  be  had, 
**  and,  by  God’s  bleffing,  to  be  well  and 

u  truly 
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“  truly  folemnized  and  confummated  be- 
“  tween  the  faid  IValter  Shandy  and  Eli- 
<c  zaheth  Mcllineux  aforefaid,  and  divers 
“  other  good  and  valuable  caufes  and 
“  confiderations  him  thereunto  fpecia^ly 
*c  moving, — doth  grant,  covenant,  con- 
“  defcend,  confent,  conclude,  bargain, 
“  and  fully  agree  to  and  with  John  Dixon 
“  and  James  Turner ,  Efqrs  •,  the  above- 

“  named  truftees,  &c.  &c _  tOtDft,— 

tc  That  in  cafe  it  fhould  hereafter  fo  fail 
se  out, chance,  happen,  or  otherwife  came 
ci  to  pafs, — That  the  faid  IValter  Shandy , 
u  merchant,  lhall  have  left  off  bufinefs 
“  before  the  time  or  times,  that  the 
ct  faid  Elizabeth  Mollineux  fliall,  accord- 
“  ing  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  or  other- 
“  wife,  have  left  off  bearing  and  bring - 
“  ing  forth  children  ; — and  that,  in  con- 
<c  fequence  of  the  faid  IValter  Shandy 
“  having  fo  left  off  bufinefs,  lhall, 
F  2  “in 
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“  in  defpight,  and  againft  the  free-will, 
“  confent,  and  good  liking  of  the  faid 
“  Elizabeth  Mollineux , — make  a  depar- 
“  ture  from  the  city  of  London ,  in  order 
“  to  retire  to,  and  dwell  upon,  his  eftate 

“  at  Shandy -Hall,  in  the  county  of - ,, 

or  at  any  other  country-feat,  caftle,  hall, 
,c  manfion-houfe,  mefluage,  or  grainge- 
“  houfe,  now  purchafed,  or  hereafter  to 
be  purchafed,  or  upon  any  part  or  par- 
cel  thereof: — That  then,  and  as  often 
“  as  the  faid  Elizabeth  Mollineux  fhall 
“  happen  to  be  encient  with  child  or 
“  children  feverally  and  lawfully  begot, 
“  or  to  be  begotten,  upon,  the  body  of 
“  the  faid  Elizabeth  Mollineux  during 
“  her  faid  coverture, — he  the  faid  Walter 
“  Shandy  fhall,  at  his  own  proper  coft 
“  and  charges,  and  out  of  his  own  pro- 
<c  per  monies,  upon  good  and  reafonable 
“  notice,  which  is  hereby  agreed  to  be 

“  within 
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cc  within  fix  weeks  of  her  the  faid  Eliza - 
c<  beth  Mollineux9  %  full  reckoning,  or 
<c  time  of  fuppofed  and  computed  deli- 
“  very, — pay,  or  caufe  to  be  paid,  the 
“  fum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
“  of  good  and  lawful  money,  to  John 
ct  ttixon  and  James  Turner >  Efqrs*,  or  af- 
u  figns, — upon  trust  and  confidence, 
“  and  for  and  unto  the  ufe  and  ufes,  in- 
“  tent,  end,  and  purpofe  following  ;-*~ 
46  tOj&t  10  tO  — That  the  faid  fum 
“  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
46  (hall  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  faid 
“  Elizabeth  Mollineux ,  or  to  be  otherwife 
4i  applied  by  them  the  faid  truftees,  for 
“  the  well  and  truly  hiring  of  one  coach, 
“  with  able  and  fufficient  horfes,  to  car- 
“  ry  and  convey  the  body  of  the  faid 
“  Elizabeth  Mollineux  and  the  child  or 
“  children  which  Ihe  fhall  be  then  and 
“  there  enceint  and  pregnant  with, — » 
F  3  “  unt* 
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46  unto  the  city  gf  London  •,  and  for  the 
44  further  paying  and  defraying  of  all 
44  other  incidental  cofts,  charges,  and 
“  expenees  whatfoever, — in  and  about, 
44  and  for,  and  relating  to  her  laid  in- 
44  tended  delivery  and  lying-in,  in  the 
faid  city  or  fuburbs  thereof.  And  that 
44  the  faid  Elizabeth  Mollineux  fhall  and 

44  may,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  fuch 

45  time  and  times  as  are  here  covenant- 
44  ed  and  agreed  upon, — peaceably  and 
44  quietly  hire  the  faid  coach  and  horfes,' 
<c  and  have  free  ingrefs,  egrefs,  and,  re- 
44  grefs  throughout  her  journey,  in  and 
44  from  the  faid  coach,  according  to  the 
44  tenor,  true  intent,  and  meaning  of  thefe 
44  prefects,  without  any  let,  fuit,  trpubl.e, 
44  difturbance,  maleftation,  difcharge, 
44  hinderance,  forfeiture,  eviction,  vexa- 
44  tion,  interruption,  or  incumberance 

w  whatfoever. — And  that  it  lhall  more- 

<< 


over 
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44  over  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  faid  Eli - 
44  zabeth  Mollirieux ,  frorn  time  to  time, 
44  and  as  oft  or  often  as  file  (ball  well  and 
44  truly  be  advanced  in  her  faid  pregnan- 
44  cy,  to  the  time  heretofore  flipidated 
44  and  agreed  upon, — to  live  2nd  refide 
44  in  fuch  place  or  places,  and  in  fuch 
44  family  or  families,  and  with  fuch  rela- 
44  tions,  friends,  and  other  perfons  with- 
44  in  the  faid  city  of  London ,  as  fiie,  at 
44  her  own  will  and  pleafure,  notwith- 
u  (landing  her  prefent  coverture,  and  as 
44  if  file  was  a  femme  foie  and  unmarri- 
4C  ed, — (hall  think  fit. — tljfS i 

“  &enture  further  t0itneflrettj3 

41  That  for  the  more  effectually  carrying 
44  of  the  faid  covenant  into  execution,  the 
44  faid  Walter  Shandy )  merchant, doth  here- 
46  by  grant,  bargain,  fell,  releafe,  and  con- 
44  firm  unto  the  faid  John  Dixon ,  and 
44  fames  Turner ,  Efqrs ;  their  heirs,  exe- 
F  4  “  cutors. 
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<c  cutors,  and  afligns,  in  their  adtual  pof- 
u  fefiion,  now  being  by  virtue  of  an  in- 
“  denture  of  bargain  and  fale  for  a  year 
“  to  them  the  faid  John  Dixon  and  James 
“  Turner ,  Efqrs;  by  him  the  faid  Walter 
“  Shandy ,  merchant,  thereof  made-,  which 
“  faid  bargain  and  fale  for  a  year,  bears 
“  date  the  day  next  before  the  date  of 
*c  thefe  pxefents,  and  by  force  and  viN 
“  tue  of  the  ftatute  for  transferring  of 

“  ufes  into  poffefiion, - Q£l  t^at 

<c  the  manor  and  lordlhip  of  Shandy  in 

“  the  county  of - ■,  with  all  the 

ec  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances 
“  thereof^,  and  all  and  every  the  mef- 
“  fuages,  houfes,  buildings,  barns,  fta- 
“  bles,  orchards,  gardens,  backfides* 
4C  tofts,  crofts,  garths,  cottages,  lands* 
<c  meadows,  feedings,  paftures,  marfhes* 
4t  commons,  woods,  underwoods, drains* 
£(  hflieries,  waters,  and  water- courfes;— r 
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M  together  with  all  rents,  reveffi'ons,  fer- 
“  vices,  annuities,  fee-farms,  knights 
ct  fees,  views,  of  frank-pledge,  efcheats, 
“  reliefs,  mines,  quarries,  goods  and 
“  chattels  of  felons  and  fugitives,  felons 
“  of  themfelves,  and  put  in  exigent, 
“  deodands,  free  warrens,  and  all  other 
“  royalties  and  feignories,  rights  and  ju- 
“  rifdi£tions,  privileges  and  heredita- 
<c  merits  whatfoever.  - — anaalfothe 
“  adowfon,  donation,  prefentation  and 
“  free  difpofition  of  the  rectory  or  par- 
c<  fonage  of  Shandy  aforefaid,  and  all  and 
“  every  the  tenths,  tythes,  glebe- lands” 

- - In  three  words, - “  My  mother 

“  was  to  to  lay  in,  (if  fhe  chofe  it)  in 
“  London” 

.  ..  v  -  \ 

But  in  order  to  put  a  Hop  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  any  unfair  play  on  the  part  of  my 
.mother,  which  a  marriage  article  of  this 


nature 
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nature  too  manifeftly  opened  a  door  to, 
and  which  indeed  had  never  been  thought 
of  at  all,  but  for  my  uncle  Toby  Shandy 
a  claufe  was  added  in  fecurity  of  my  fa¬ 
ther,  which  was  this  “  That  in  cafe  my 
<c  mother  hereafter  fhould,  at  any  time 
“  put  my  father  to  the  trouble  and  ex- 
“  pence  of  a  London  journey  upon  falfe 
“  cries  and  tokens ; — - — that  for  every 
“  fuch  inftance  fhe  fhould  forfeit  all  the 
“  right  and  title  which  the  covenant  gave 

“  her  to  the  next  turn  •, - but  to  no 

<c  more, — and  fo  on,  to  ties  quo-ties ,  in  as 
“  effectual  a  manner,  as  if  fuch  a  co- 
“  venant  betwixt  them  had  not  been 
“  made.” — This,  by  the  way,  was  no 
more  than  what  was  reafonable  ; — and 
yet,  as  reafonable  as  it  was,  I  have  ever 
thought  it  hard  that  the  whole  weight  of 
the  article  fhould  have  fallen  entirely,  as 
it  did,  upon  myfelfr 


But 
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But  I  was  begot  and  born  to  misfor¬ 
tunes  j — for  my  poor  mother,  whether 
it  was _ wind  or  water, — or  a  compound 
of  both, — or  neither  ; — or  whether  it 
was  {imply  the  mere  fwell  of  imagination 
and  fancy  in  her  j — or  how  far  a  ftron£ 
wifh  and  defire  to  have  it  fo,  might  mif- 
lead  her  judgment ; — in  fiiort,  whether 
Hie  was  deceived  or  deceiving  in  this 
matter,  it  no  way  becomes  me  to  decide. 
The  fa£t  was  this,  That,  in  the  latter  end 
of  September ,  17 1 7,  which  was  the  year 
before  I  was  born,  my  mother  having 
carried  my  father  up  to  town  much 
againil  the  grain, — he  peremptorily  in¬ 
filled  upon  the  claufe ; — fo  that  I  was 
doom’d,  by  marraiage  articles,  to  have 
my  nofe  fqueez’d  as  fiat  to  my  face,  as  if 
the  deflinies  had  a&ually  fpun  me  with¬ 
out  one. 


How 
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How  this  event  came  about, — and 
what  a  train  of  vexatious  difappoint- 
ments,  in  one  ftage  or  other  of  my  life, 
have  purfued  me  from  the  mere  lofs,  or 
rather  compreflion,  of  this  one  fingle 
member, — fhall  be  laid  before  the  reader 
all  in  due  time. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

MY  father,  as  any  body  may  natu¬ 
rally  imagine,  came  down  with 
my  mother  into  the  country,  in  but  a 
pettifh  kind  of  a  humour.  The  firft 
twenty  or  five- and- twenty  miles  he  did 
nothing  in  the  world  but  fret  and  teaze 
himfelf,  and  indeed  my  mother  too,  about 
the  curfed  expence,  which  he  faid  might 
every  (hilling  of  it  have  been  faved 
then  what  vexed  him  more  than  every 
v  1  thing 


\ 
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thing  elfe  was  the  provoking  time  of  the 
year,- - which,  as  I  told  you,  was  to¬ 

wards  the  end  of  September ,  when  his 
wall-fruit,  and  green  gages  efpecially,  in 
which  he  was  very  curious,  were  juft 

ready  for  pulling : - “  Had  he  been 

“  whittled  up  ta  London ,  upon  a  Tom 
“  Fool’s  errand  in  any  other  month  of 
u  the  whole  year,  he  fhould  not  have 
:u  faid  three  words  about  it.” 

For  the  next  two  whole  ftages,  no 
fubjeft  would  go  down,  but  the  heavy 
blow  he  had  fuftain’d  from  the  lofs  of  a 
fon,  whom  it  feems  he  had  fully  reckon’d 
upon  in  his  mind,  and  regifter’d  down 
.in  his  pocket-book,  as  a  fecond  ftaff  for 
his  old  age,  in  cafe  Bobby  fhould  fail  him. 
<c  The  difappointment  of  this,  he  faid, 
was  ten  times  more  to  a  wife  man  than 
“  all  the  money  which  the  journey,  GV. 

“  had 
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46  had  coft  him,  put  together, — rot  the 

*c  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,- - he 

<(  did  not  mind  it  a  rufh.” 


From  Stilton ,  all  the  way  to  Grantham , 
nothing  in  the  whole  affair  provoked 
him  fo  much  as  the  condolences  of  his 
friends,  and  the  foolifh  figure  they  fhould 
both  make  at  church  the  firft  Sunday ; 

- of  which,  in  the  fatirical  vehemence 

of  his  wit,  now  fharpen’d  a  little  by  vex¬ 
ation,  he  would  give  fo  many  humorous 
and  provoking  defcriptions, — and  place 
his  rib  and  felf  in  fo  many  tormenting 
lights  and  attitudes  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  congregation  ; — that  my  mother 
declared,  thefe  two  ftages  were  fo  truly 
tragi  comical,  that  fhe  did  nothing  but 
laugh  and  cry  in  a  breath,  from  one  end 
po  the  other  of  them  all  the  way. 


7 


From 
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From  Grantham ,  till  they  had  crofs’d 
the  Trent ^  my  father  was  out  of  all  kind 
of  patience  at  the  vile  trick  and  impofi- 
tion  which  he  fancied  my  mother  had  put 
upon  him  in  this  affair. — “  Certainly/* 
he  would  fay  to  himfeif,  over  and  over 
again,  “  the  woman  could  not  be  decei¬ 
ved  herfelf  \ - if  fhe  could, — - - 

what  weaknefs  ! - —tormenting  word  ! 

which  led  his  imagination  a  thorny 
dance,  and,  before  all  was  over,  play’d 

the  duce  and  all  with  him - for 

fure  as  ever  the  word  weaknefs ;was  ut¬ 
tered,  and  ftruck  full  upon  his  brain, — - 
fo  fure  it  fet  him  upon  running  divi- 
fions  upon  how  many  kinds  of  weak- 

neffes  there  were  •, - that  there  was 

fuch  a  thing  as  weaknefs  of  the  body, 

- as  well  as  weaknefs  of  the  mind, — 

and  then  he  would  do  nothing  but  fyl- 
logize  within  himfeif  for  a  ftage  or  two 

to- 
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together,  How  far  the  caufe  of  all  thefe 
vexations  might,  or  might  not,  have 
arifen  out  of  himfelf* 

In  fhort,  he  had  fo  many  little  fubje&s 
of  difquietude  fpringing  out  of  this  one 
affair,  all  fretting  fucceffively  in  his 
mind  as  they  rofe  up  in  it,  that  my  mo* 
ther,  whatever  was  her  journey  up,  fiad 

but  an  uneafy  journey  of  it  down. - 

In  a  word,  as  fhe  complained  to  my  un¬ 
cle  Toby^  he  would  have  tired  out  the 
patience  of  any  flefh  alive, 

t  _  .  ,  7  ■ »  -  ?  i  i>".  3  »• 

CHAP.  XVH. 

T  Hough  my  father  travelled  home¬ 
wards,  as  I  told  you,  in  none  of 
the  beft  of  moods, — pfhawing  and  pifh- 
ing  all  the  way  down, — yet  he  had  the 

com- 
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eomplaifance  to  keep  the  worft  part  of 
the  ftory  dill  to  himfelf  •, — which  was 
the  refolution  he  had  taken  of  doing 
himfelf  the  juftice,  which  my  uncleT^/s 
claufe  in  the  marriage  fettlement  em¬ 
powered  him;  nor  was  it 'till  the  very 
night  in  which  I  was  begot,  which  was 
thirteen  months  after,  that  fine  had  the 
leaft  intimation  of  his  dehgn  *, — when 
my  father,  happening,  as  you  remem¬ 
ber,  to  be  a  little  chagrin’d  and  out  of 

temper, - took  occafion  as  they  lay 

chatting  gravely  in  bed  afterwards,  talk¬ 
ing  over  what  was  to  come, - to  let 

her  know  that  fhe  mud  accommodate 
herfelf  as  well  as  fhe  could  to  the  bar¬ 
gain  made  between  them  in  their  mar¬ 
riage  deeds  ;  which  was  to  lye-in  of  her 
next  child  in  the  country  to  balance  the 
la  ft  year’s  journey. 


My 


Yol.  L 
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My  father  was  a  gentleman  of  many 
virtues, — but  he  had  a  ftrong  fpice  of 
that  in  his  temper  which  might,  or  might 
not,  add  to  the  number. — ’Tis  known 
by  the  name  of  perfeverance  in  a  good 
caufe, — and  of  obftinacy  in  a  bad  one  : 
Of  this  my  mother  had  fo  much  know¬ 
ledge,  that  (he  knew  ’twas  to  no  pur- 
pofe  to  make  any  remonftrance, — fo  fhe 
e’en  refolved  to  fit  down  quietly,  and 
make  tl\e  moft  of  it. 

CHAP.  XVIII. 

AS  the  point  was  that  night  agreed, 
or  rather  determin’d,  that  my  mo¬ 
ther  fhould  lye-in  of  me  in  the  country, 
fhe  took  her  meafures  accordingly  •,  for 
which  purpofe,  when  fhe  was  three  days, 
or  thereabouts,  gone  with  child,  fhe  be¬ 
gan 
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gan  to  caft  her  eyes  upon  the  midwife, 
whom  you  have  fo  often  heard  me  men¬ 
tion  *,  and  before  the  week  was  well  got 
round,  as  the  famous  Dr.  Maningham  was 
not  to  be  had,  fhe  had  come  to  a  final 
determination  in  her  mind, — — notwith- 
flanding  there  was  a  fcientifick  operator 
within  fo  near  a  call  as  eight  miles  of  us, 
and  who,  moreover,  had  exprefsly  wrote 
a  five  (hillings  book  upon  the  fubjefl  of 
midwifery,  in  which  he  had  expofed, 
not  only  the  blunders  of  the  fifteihood 

itfelf, - but  had  Jikewife  fuperadded 

many  curious  improvements  for  the 
quicker  extra&ion  of  the  fetus  in  crofs 
births,  and  forne  other  cafes  of  danger 
which  belay  us  in  getting  into  the  world  *, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  my  mother,  I  fay, 
was  abfolutely  determined  to  trufl  her  life 
and  mine  with  it,  into  no  foul’s  hand 
but  this  old  woman’s  only* — Nov/  this  l 
G  2  like 
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like  ; — when  we  cannot  get  at  the  very 

thing  we  wifh, - never  to  take  up 

with  the  next  beft  in  degree  to  it; — no; 
that’s  pitiful  beyond  description  ; — it  is 
no  more  than  a  week  from  tins  very  day,, 
in  which  I  am  now  writing  this  book  for 
the  edification  of  the  world, — which  is 

March  9,  1759, - that  my  dear,  dear 

Jenny ,  obferving  I  look’d  a  little  grave,, 
as  five  flood  cheapening  a  filk  of  five- and - 
twenty  fhillings  a  yard, — told  the  mer¬ 
cer,  fhe  was  lorry  fbe  had  given  him  fo 
much  trouble; — and  immediately  went 
and  bought  herfelf  a  yard-wide  fluff  of 
ten-pence  a  yard. — ’Tis  the  duplication, 
of  one  and  the  fame  greatnefs  of  foul 
only  what  leffen’d  the  honour  of  it  fome- 
what,  my  mother’s  cafe,  was,  that  fhe 
could  not  heroine  it  into  fo-  violent  and- 
hazardous  an  extream,  as  one  in  her 
fituation  might  have  wifhed,  becaufe  the 

old 
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old  midwife  had  really  fome  little  claim 
to  be  depended  upon, — as  much,  at  lead, 
as  fuccefs  could  give  her  •,  having,  in  the 
courfe  of  her  practice  of  near  twenty 
years  in  the  parifh,  brought  every  mo¬ 
ther’s  fon  of  them  into  the  world  with 
out  any  one  flip  or  accident  which  could 
fairly  be  laid  to  her  account, 

Thefe  fa£b,  tho*  they  had  their  weight, 
yet  did  not  altogether  fatisfy  fome  few 
lcruples  and  uneafinefles  which'  hung 
upon  my  father’s  fpirits  in  relation  to  his 
choice. — To  fay  nothing  of  the  natural 
workingsof  humanity  and  juflice, — or  of 
the  yearnings  of  parental  and  connubial 
love,  all  which  prompted  him  to  leave 
as  little  to  hazard  as  pofiible  in  a  cafe  of 

this  kind  •, - he  felt  him  felt  concern’d 

in  a  particular  manner,  that  all  fliould 
go  right  in  the  prefent  cafe; — from  the 
G  3  ac- 
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accumulated  forrow  he  lay  open  to, 
fhould  any  evil  betide  his  wife  and  child 

in  lying-in  at  Shandy -Hall. - He  knew 

the  world  judged  by  events,  and  would 
add  to  his  afflictions  in  fuch  a  misfortune, 
by  loading  him  With  the  whole  blame  of 

it. - “Alas  o’day ; — had  Mrs.  Shandy , 

44  poor  Gentlewoman  \  had  but  her  wi(h 
44  in  going  up  to  town  juft  to  lye* in  and 
4C  come  down  again  which,  they  fay 
fhe  begg’d  and  pray’d  for  upon  her 

44  bare  knees, - and  which,  in  my  opi- 

46  n‘on,  confidering  the  fortune  which 
c<  Mr.  Shandy  got  with  her, — was  no  fuch 
“  mighty  matter  to  have  complied  with, 
44  the  lady  and  her  babe  might  both  of 
44  ’em  have  been  alive  at  this  hour.” 


This  exclamation,  my  father  knew 
was  unanfwerable  — and  yet,  it  was 
not  merely  to  flicker  himfelf, — nor  was 
•  it 
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it  altogether  for  the  care  of  his  offspring  * 
and  wife  that  he  feemed  fo  extremely 
anxious  about  this  point ; — my  father 

had  cxtenfive  views  of  things, - and 

flood  moreover,  as  he  thought,  deeply 
concern’d  in  it  for  the  publick  good, 
from  the  dread  he  entertained  of  the 
bad  ufes  an  ill-fated  inftance  might  be 
put  to. 

He  was  very  fenfible  that  all  political 
writers  upon  the  fubject  had  unanimoufly 
agreed  and  lamented,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  down 
to  his  own  time,  that  the  current  of  men 
and  money  towards  the  metropolis,  up¬ 
on  one  frivolous  errand  or  another, — 
fet  in  fo  flrong, — as  to  become  dange¬ 
rous  to  our  civil  rights  ; — tho’,  by  the 

bye, - a  current  was  not  the  image  he 

took  mofl  delight  in, — a  dijlemper  was 
G  4  here 
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here  his  favourite  metaphor,  and  he 
would  run  it  down  into  a  perfect  allego¬ 
ry,  by  maintaining  it  was  identically  the 
fame  in  the  body  national  as  in  the  body 
natural,  where  blood  and  fpirits  were 
driven  up  into  the  head  fader  than  they 

could  find  their  ways  down-, - a  flop- 

page  of  circulation  mud  enfue,  which 
was  death  in  both  cafes. 

There  was  little  danger,  he  would  fay, 
of  lofing  our  liberties  by  French  politicks 

or  French  invafions  ; - nor  was  he  fo 

much  in  pain  of  a  confumption  from 
the  mafs  of  corrupted  matter  and  ulce¬ 
rated  humours  in  our  condirution, — 
which  he  hoped  was  not  fo  bad  as  it  was 
imagined  ; — but  he  verily  feared,  that 
in  fome  violent  pufh,  we  fhould  go  off, 
ail  at  once,  in  a  date- apoplexy  ; — and 

then 
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then  he  would  fay,  Lhe  Lord  have  mercy 
.• upon  us  all . 

My  father  was  never  able  to  give  the 
hiftory  of  this  diftemper, — without  the 
remedy  along  with  it. 

“  Waslan  abfolute  prince,”  he  would 
fay,  pulling  up  his  breeches  with  both 
his  hands,  as  he  rofe  from  his  arm-chair, 
“  I  would  appoint  able  judges,  at  every 
“  avenue  of  my  metropolis,  who  fhould 
“  take  cognizance  of  every  fool’s  bufi- 
“  nefs  who  came  there; — and  if,  upon 
“  a  fair  and  candid  hearing,  it  appeared 
tc  not  of  weight  fufhcierit  to  leave  his 
own  home,  and  come  up,  bag  and 
“  baggage,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
farmers  fons,  &c.  &c.  at  his  backfide, 
they  fhould  be  all  fent  back,  from 
**  -conflable  to  xcnftable,  like  vagrants 

as 
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44  as  they  were,  to  the  place  of  their  le- 
44  gal  fettlements.  By  this  means  I  fhall 
44  take  care,  that  my  metropolis  totter’d 
44  not  thro’  its  own  weight; — that  the 
41  head  be  no  longer  too  big  for  the  bo- 
41  dy  ; — that  the  extremes,  now  wafted 
44  and  pin’d  in,  be  reftor’d  to  their  due 
41  fhareof  nourifhment,  and  regain,  with 
44  it,  their  natural  ftrength  and  beauty : — 
44  I  would  effectually  provide,  That  the 
44  meadows  and  corn-fields,  of  my  do- 
44  minions,  fhould  laugh  and  fing ; — • 
44  that  goodxhear  and  hofpitality  flou- 
“  rifh  once  more ; — and  that  fuch  weight 
44  and  influence  be  put  thereby  into  the 
44  hands  of  the  Squirality  of  my  king- 
44  dom,  as  fhould  counterpoife  what  I 
44  perceive  my  Nobility  are  now  taking 
44  from  them. 


Why 
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44  Why  are  there  fo  few  palaces  and 
“  gentlemen’s  feats,”  he  would  afk,  with 
fome  emotion,  as  he  walked  a-crofs  the 
room,  44  throughout  fo  many  delicious 
44  provinces  in  France?  Whence  is  it  that 
41  the  few  remaining  Chateaus  amongft 
44  them  arefodifmantled, — founfurnifh- 
44  ed,  and  in  fo  ruinous  and  defolate  2 
44  condition  ? — Becaufe,  Sir,”  (he  would 
fay)  44  in  that  kingdom  4io  man  has  any 
44  country-intereft  to  fupport -the  lit- 
44  tie  intereft  of  any  kind,  which  any  man 
4C  has  any  where  in  it,  is  concentrated  in 
4<  the  court,  and  the  looks  of  the  Grand 
44  Monarch  *,  by  the  fun-fhine  of  whofe 
44  countenance,  or  the  clouds  which  pafs 
44  a-crofs  it,  every  French  man  lives  or 
44  dies.” 

A  nother  political  reafon  which  prompt¬ 
ed  my  father  fo  ftrongly  to  guard  againft 

the 
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The  leaft  evil  accident  in  my  mother’s 

lying-in  in  the  country, - was.  That 

any  fuch  inftance  would  infallibly  throw 
a  balance  of  power,  too  great  already, 
into  the  weaker  vefifels  of  the  gentry,  in 

his  own,  or  higher  flations  ; - which, 

with  the  many  other  ufurped  rights 
which  that  part  of  the  conftitution  was 
hourly  eftablifhing, — would,  in  the  end, 
prove  fatal  to  the  monarchical  fyftem  of 
domeftiek  government  eftablifhed  in  the 
iirft  creation  of  things  by  God. 


In  this  point  he  was  entirely  of  Sir 
Robert  Filmer’s  opinion,  That  the  plans 
-and  inftitutions  of  the  greateft  mo¬ 
narchies  in  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world, 
were,  originally,  all  (lolen  from  that  ad¬ 
mirable  pastern  and  prototype  of  this 
houlhold  and  paternal  power  *, — which, 
for  a  century,  he  faid,  and  more,  had 
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gradually  been  degenerating  away  into 

a  mix’d  government ; - the  form  of 

which,  however  defirable  in  great  com¬ 
binations  of  the  fpecies, - was  very 

troublefome  in  fmall  ones, — and  feldom 
produced  any  thing,  that  he  faw,  but 
forrow  and  confufion. 

For  all  thefe  reafons,  private  and  pub- 
lick,  put  together, — my  father  was  for 
having  the  man- midwife  by  all  means, — - 
my  mother  by  no  means.  My  father 
begg’d  and  untreated,  fhe  would  for  once 
recede  from  her  prerogative  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  fuffer  him  to  choofe  for  her; — - 
my  mother,  on  the  contrary,  infilled  up¬ 
on  her  privilege  in  this  matter,  to  choofe 
for  herfelf, — and  have  no  mortal’s  help 
but  the  old  woman’s. — What  could  my 
father  do  ?  He  was  almofl  at  his  wit’s 

sn d; - talked  it  over  with  her  in  all 

moods 
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moods; — placed  his  arguments  in  all 
lights; — argued  the  matter  with,  her 
like  a  chriftian, — like  a  heathen, — like 
a  hufband, — like  a  father, — like  a  pa¬ 
triot, — like  a  man  : — My  mother  an- 
fwered  every  thing  only  like  a  woman  ; 
which  was  a  little  hard  upon  her ; — for 
as  fhe  could  not  affurne  and  fight  it  out 
behind  fuch  a  variety  of  characters, — 
*twas  no  fair  match ; — *twas  feven  to 

one. — What  could  my  mother  do  ? - 

She  had  the  advantage  (otherwife  fhe 
had  been  certainly  overpowered)  of  a 
fmall  reinforcement  of  chagrine  perfonal 
at  the  bottom  which  bore  her  up,  and 
enabled  her  to  difpute  the  affair  with  my 

father  with  fo  equal  an  advantage, - 

that  both  Tides  fung  Tc  Beam.  In  a 
word,  my  mother  was  to  have  the  old 
woman, — and  the  operator  was  to  have 
licence  to  drink  a  bottle  of  wine  with 


my 
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my  father  and  my  uncle  Toby  Shandy  in 
the  back  parlour, — for  which  he  was  to 
be  paid  five  guineas. 

I  mull  beg  leave,  before  I  finifh  this 
chapter,  to  enter  a  caveat  in  the  bread: 

of  my  fair  reader; — and  it  is  this  : - 

Not  to  take  it  abfolutely  for  granted 
from  an  unguarded  word  or  two  which 

I  have  dropp’d  in  it, - “  That  I  am  a 

married  man.” — I  own  the  tender  appel¬ 
lation  of  my  dear,  dear  Jenny , — with 
fome  other  ftrokes  of  conjugal  know¬ 
ledge,  interfperfed  here  and  there,  might, 
naturally  enough,  have  milled  the  mod 
candid  judge  in  the  world  into  fuch  a 
determination  againfl  me. — All  I  plead 
for,  in  this  cafe.  Madam,  is  dried  judice, 
and  that  you  do  fo  much  of  it,  to  me  as 
well  as  to  yourfelf, — as  not  to  prejudge 
or  receive  fuch  an  impreflion  of  me,  till 

you 
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you  have  better  evidence,  than  I  am 
pofitive,  at  prefent,  can  be  produced 
againft  me  Not  that  I  can  be  To  vain 
or  unreafonable,  Madam,  as  to  defire 
you  fhould  therefore  think,  that  my  dear, 
dear  Jenny  is  my  kept  miftrefs  •, — no,— 
that  would  be  flattering  my  chara&er  in 
the  other  extream,  and  giving  it  an  air 
of  freedom,  which,  perhaps,  it  has  no 
kind  of  right  to.  All  I  contend  for,  is 
the  utter  impoflibility  for  fome  volumes 
that  you,  or  the  rnoft  penetrating  fp-irit. 
upon  earth,  fhould  know  how  this  mat¬ 
ter  really  Hands, — It  is  not  impoflible, 
but  that  my  dear,  dear  Jenny  !  tender  as 
the  appellation  is,  may  be  my  child. — 
Confider, — 1  was  born  in  the  year  eigh¬ 
teen. — Nor  i9  there  any  thing  unnatural 
©r  extravagant  in  the  fuppofition,  that 

my  dear  Jenny  may  be  my  friend. - 

Friend! — My  friend, — Surely,  Madam, 


a, 
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a  friend  (hip  between  the  two  fexes  may 

fubfift,  and  be  fupported  without - 

Fy!  Mr.  Shandy : — Without  any  thing. 
Madam,  but  that  tender  and  delicious 
fentiment,  which  ever  mixes  in  Friend- 
Ihip,  where  there  is  a  difference  of  fex. 
Let  me  intreat  you  to  ftudy  the  pure 
and  fen ti mental  parts  of  the  bed  French 

Romances ; - it  will  really,  Madam, 

aflonifli  you  to  fee  with  what  a  variety 
of  chafe  expreffion  this  delicious  fenti¬ 
ment,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  fpeak 
of,  is  drefs'd  out.  * 

CHAP.  XIX. 

I  Would  fooner  undertake  to  explain 
the  hardeft  problem  in  Geometry, 
than  pretend  to  account  for  it,  that  a 
gentleman  of  my  father’s  great  good 
Vol.  I.  H  fenfe, 
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fenfe, - knowing,  as  the  reader  mud 

have  obferved  him,  and  curious  too,  in 
philofophy, — wife  alfo  in  political  rea- 
foning, — and  in  polemical  (as  he  will 
find)  no  way  ignorant,*— could  be  capa¬ 
ble  of  entertaining  a  notion  in  his  head, 
fo  out  of  the  common  track, — that  I  fear 
the  reader,  when  I  come  to  mention  it  to 
him,  if  he  is  the  lead  of  a  cholerick  tem¬ 
per,  will  immediately  throw  the  book  by ; 
if  mercurial,  he  will  laugh  mod  heartily 
at  it  *, — and  if  he  is  of  a  grave  and  fa- 
turnine  cad,  he  will,  at  fird  fight,  abfo- 
lutely  condemn  as  fanciful  and  extrava¬ 
gant  *,  and  that  was  in  refpedt  to  the 
choice  and'impofition  of Chridian  names, 
on  which  he  thought  a  great  deal  more 
depended  than  what  fuperficial  minds 
were  capable  of  conceiving. 
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His  opinion,  in  this  matter,  was,  That 
there  was  a  ftrange  kind  of  magicK  bias, 
which  good  or  bad  names,  as  he  called 
them,irrefiftibly  imprefs’d  upon  our  cha¬ 
racters  and  conduct. 

The  Hero  of  Cervantes  argued  not  the 

point  with  more  ferioufnefs', - nor  had 

he  more  faith,- — -or  more  to  fay  on  the 
powers  of  Necromancy  in  difhonouripg 
his  deeds, — or  on  DulcinbIa’s  name,  in 
Ihedding  luftre  upon  them,  than  my  fa¬ 
ther  had  on  thofe  of  Trismegistus  or 
Archimedes*  on  the  one  hand,— or  of 
Nyky  and  Simkin  on  the  other.  How 
many  Caesars  and  Pompeys,  he  would 
fay,  by  mere  infpiration  of  the  names, 
have  been  render’d  worthy  of  them  ? 
And  how  many,  he  would  add,  are  there 
who  might  have  done  exceeding  well  in 
the  world,  had  not  their  characters  and 
H  2  fpirits 
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fpirits  been  totally  deprefs’d  and  Ni co¬ 
de  mus’d  into  nothing. 

I  fee  plainly,  Sir,  by  your  looks,  (or 
as  the  cafe  happen’d)  my  father  would 
fay, — that  you  do  not  heartily  fubferibe 
tothisopinion  of  mine, — which,  to  thofe, 
he  would  add,  who  have  not  carefully 
jifted  it  to  the  bottom, — I  own  has  an 
air  more  of  fancy  than  of  folid  reafoning 

in  it  ; - and  yet,  my  dear  Sir,  if  I  may 

prefume  to  know  your  charadler,  I  am 
morally  affured,  Ifhould  hazard  little  in 
{fating  a  cafe  to  you, — not  as  a  party  in 
the  difpute, — but  as  a  judge,  and  mill¬ 
ing  my  appeal  upon  it  to  your  own  good 
fenfe  and  candid  difquifition  in  this  mat^ 

ter ; - you  are  a  perfon  free  from  as 

many  narrow  prejudices  of  education  as 
moft  men  ; — and,  if  1  may  prefume  to 
penetrate  further  into  you, -••of  a  libe- 
*  ,  rality 
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rality  of  genius  above  bearing  down  an 
opinion,  merely  becaufe  it  wards  friencls. 
Your  fon ! — your  dear  fon, — from  whofe 
fweet  and  open  temper  you  have  fo  much 
to  expeft. — Your  Billy,  Sir  ! — would 
you,  for  the  world,  have  called  him 
Judas? — Would  you  my  dear  Sir,  he 
would  fay,  laying  his  hand  upon  your 
bread,  with  the  genteeled  addrefs,— and 
in  that  foft  and  irrefidible  piano  of  voice, 
which  the  nature  of  the  argumentum  ad 
hominem  abfolutely  requires, — Would 
you,  Sir,  if  a  Jew  of  a  godfather  had 
propofed  the  name  for  your  child,  and 
offered  you  his  purfe  along  with  it,  would 
you  have  confented  to  fuch  a  defecration 
of  him  ? — O  my  God  !  he  would  fay, 
looking  up,  if  I  know  your  temper  right, 

Sir, — you  are  incapable  of  it ; - you 

would  have  trampled  upon  the  offer  i — 
H  3  you 
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you  would  have  thrown  the  temptation 
of  the  tempter’s  head  with  abhorrence. 


Your  greatnefs  of  mind  m  this  aftion* 
which  I  admire,  with  that  generous  con¬ 
tempt  of  money  which  you  fhew  me  in 
the  whole  tranfa&ion,  is  really  noble 
and  what  renders  it  more  fo,  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  k; — the  workings  of  a  parent’^ 
love  upon  the  truth  and  canvi&ion  of 
this  very  hypothecs,  namely.  That  was 
your  fon  called  Judas, — the  fordid  and 
treacherous  idea,  fo  infeparable  from  the 
joame,  would  have  accompanied  him 
thro*  life  like  his  Ibadow,  and,  in  the 
end,  made  a  mifer  and  a  rafeal  of  him, 
in  fpight,  Sir,  of  your  example. 

I  never  knew  a  man  able  to  anfwer 

this  argument. - But,  indeed,  to  fpeak 

of  my  father  as  he  was  j— he  was  cer¬ 
tainly 
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tainly  irrefiftible,  both  in  his  orations  &nd 
deputations  ; — he  was  born  an  orator 
0fo<&W©J. — Perfuafion  hung  upon  his 
lips,  and  the  elements  of  Logick  and 
Rhetorick  were  fo  blended  up  in  him,— 
and,  withall,  he  had  fo  fhrewd  guefs  at 
the  weakneffes  and  pafiions  of  his  re- 

fpondent,- - that  Nature  might  have 

flood  up  and  faid, — tc  This  man  is  elo- 
44  quent.”  In  fhort,  whether  he  was  on 
the  weak  or  the  ftrong  fide  of  the  que- 
ftion,  5twas  hazardous  in  either  cafe  to 
attack  him  : — And  yet,  *tis  flrange,  he 
had  never  read  Cicero  nor  Quintilian  lie 
Or  at  ore,  nor  lfocrates ,  nor  Ariftotle ,  nor 

. Longinus  amongft  the  antients  ^ - nor 

Voffius,  nor  Skioppius ,  nor  Ramus,  nor 
Tarnaby  amongft  the  moderns ; — and 
what  is  more  aftonifhing,  he  had  never  in 
" Ills  whole  life  the  lead  light  or  fpark  of 
fubtilty  (truck  intohis  mind,  by  one  fingle 
H  4  ledure 
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lefture  upon  Crackenthorp  or  Burgerfdi - 
tins ,  or  any  Dutch  logician  or  commenta¬ 
tor  ; — he  knew  not  fo  much  as  in  what 
the  difference  of  an  argument  ad  igno¬ 
rant!  am ,  and  an  argument  ad  hominem 
confifted;  fo  that  I  well  remember,  when 
he  went  up  along  with  me  to  enter  my 
name  at  Jefus  College  in  ****5_ft  was 
a  matter  of  juft  wonder  with  my  worthy 
tutor,  and  two  or  three  fellows  of  that 
learned  fociety, — that  a  man  who  knew 
not  fo  much  as  the  names  of  his  tools 
ftiould  be  able  to  work  after  that  faftiion 
with  ’em. 

To  work  with  them  in  the  belt  man¬ 
ner  he  could,  was  what  my  father  was, 
however,  perpetually  forced  upon  ; — 1 — 
for  he  had  a  thoufand  little  fceptical  no¬ 
tions  of  the  comick  kind  to  defend,— 
moft  of  which  notions,  I  verily  believe, 

at 

-fVif  ,  ,  .  • 
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at  firft  enter’d  upon  the  footing  of  mere 
whims,  and  of  a  vivela  Bagatelle  *,  and  as 
fuch  he  would  make  merry  with  them  for 
half  an  hour  or  io,  and  having  (harpen’d 
his  wit  upon  ’em,  difmifs  them  till  an¬ 
other  day. 

I  mention  this,  not  only  as  matter  of 
hypothefis  or  conjecture  upon  the  pro- 
grefs  and  eftablilhment  of  my  father’s 
many  odd  opinions,- — but  as  a  warning  to 
the  learned  reader  againft  the  indifcreet 
reception  of  fuch  guefts,  who,  after  a 
free  and  undifturbed  enterance,  for  fome 
years,  into  our  brains, — at  length  claim 

a  kind  of  fettle ment  there* - working 

fometimes  like  yeaft ; — but  more  gene¬ 
rally  after  the  manner  of  the  gentle  paf- 
fion,  beginning  in  jell,— but  ending  in 
downright  earned. 


Whether 
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Whether  this  was  the  cafe  of  the  lin- 
gularity  of  my  father’s  notions, — or  that 
his  judgment,  at  length,  became  the 
dupe  of  his  wit ; — or  how  far,  in  many 
of  his  notions,  he  might,  tho’  odd,  be 

abfolutely  right; - the  reader,  as  he 

comes  at  them,  fhall  decide.  All  that 
I  maintain  here,  is,  that  in  this  one,  of 
the  influence  of  Chriftian  names,  how¬ 
ever  it  gain’d  footing,  he  was  ferious ; 
he  was  all  uniformity  ; — he  was  fyftema-, 
tical,  and,  like  all  fyftematick  reafoners, 
he  would  move  both  heaven  and  earth, 
and  twift  and  torture  every  thing  in  na¬ 
ture  to  fupport  his  hypothefls.  In  a 
word,  I  repeat  it  over  again  ; — he  was 
ferious; — and,  in  confequenc&  of  it,  lie 
would  lofe  all  kind  of  patience  whenever 
lie  faw  people,  efpecially  of  condition, 

who  fhould  have  known  better, - as 

carelefs  and  as  indifferent  about  the  name 

they 
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they  impofed  upon  their  child, —or  more- 
fo,  than  in  the  choice  of  Ponto  or  Cupid 
for^heir  puppy  dog. 

This,  he  would  fay,  look’d  ill  ;-^-and 
had,  moreover,  this  particular  aggrava¬ 
tion  it  it,  viz.  That  when  once  a  vile 
name  was  wrongfully  or  injudicioufly 
given,  ’twas  not  like  the  cafe  of  a  man’s 
charafter,  which,  when  wrong’d,  might 

hereafter  be  clear’d  ; - and,  pofiibly, 

fometime  or  other,  if  not  in  the  man’slife,, 
at  lead  after  his  death, — be,  fomehow 
or  other,  fee  to  rights  with  the  world  : 
But  the  injury  of  this,  he  would  fay, 
could  never  be  undone; — nay,hedoubt- 
ed  even  whether  an  a 61  of  parliament 

could  reach  it : - He  knew  as  well  as 

you,  that  the  legiflator  affum’d  a  power 
over  furnames  ; — but  for  very  ftrong 
reafons,  which  he  could  give,  it  had  ne¬ 
ver 
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ver  yet  adventured,  he  would  fay,  to  go 
a  ftep  further. 

.  i 

It  was  obfervable,  that  tho’  my  father, 
in  confequence  of  this  opinion,  had,  as  I 
have  told  you,  the  ftrongeft  likings  and 
diflikings  towards  certain  names  j — that 
there  were  (till  numbers  of  names  which 
hung  fo  equally  in  the  balance  before 
him,  that  they  were  abfolutely  indifferent 
to  him.  Jack,  Dick ,  and  Tom  were  of 
ihfs  clafs :  Thefe  my  father  call’d  neutral 
names  ; — affirming  of  them,  without  a 
iatyr,  That  there  had  been  as  many 
knaves  and  fools,  at  leaft,  as  wife  and 
good  men,  fince  the  world  began,  who 
had  indifferently  borne  them  *, — fo  that 
like  equal  forces  adling  againft  each  other 
in  contrary  directions,  he  thought  they 
mutually  deftroyed  each  others  effects  \ 
for  which  reafon,  he  would  often  declare, 

He 
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He  would  not  give  a  cherry- ftone  to 
choofe  amongft  them.  Bob ,  which  was 
my  brother’s  name,  was  another  of  thefe 
neutral  kinds  of  Chriftian  names,  which 
operated  very  little  either  way ;  and  as 
my  father  happen’d  to  be  at  Epfom ,  when 
it  was  given  him, — he  would  oft  times 
thank  heaven  it  was  no  worfe.  Andrew 
was  fomething  like  a  negative  quantity 
in  Algebra  with  him  •, — ’twas  worfe,  he 
faid,  than  nothing. — William  flood  pret¬ 
ty  high  : - - Numps  again  was  low  with 

him; — and  Nick,  hefaid,  was  theDEviL. 

But,  oT  all  the  names  in  the  univerfe, 
he  had  the  moft  unconquerable  averfion 
for  Tristram; — he  had  the  lowefl  and 
moft  contemptible  opinion  of  it  of  any 
thing  in  the  world, — thinking  it  could 
pofiibly  produce  nothing  in  rerum  naturdy 
but  what  was  extreamly  mean  and  piti- 
6  ful : 
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fill So  that  in  the  midft  of  a  difpute 
on  the  fubjett,  in  which,  by  the  bye,  he 

was  frequently  involved, - he  would 

fometimes  break  off  in  a  fudden  and  fpi- 
rited  Epiphonema,  or  rather  Erotesi  s, 
raifed  a  third,  and  fometimes  a  full  fifth, 
above  the  key  of  the  difcourfe,— — and 
demand  it  categorically  of  his  antagonift, 
Whether  he  would  take  upon  him  to  fay, 

he  had  ever  remember’d, - whether  he 

had  ever  read, — or  even  whether  he  had 
*ever  heard  tell  of  a  man,  call’d  T rifiram , 
•performing  any  thing  great  or  worth  re¬ 
cording  ? — No — ,  he  would  fay,— Tri¬ 
stram  ! — The  thing  is  impofiible. 


What  could  be  wanting  in  my  father 
but  to  have  wrote  a  book  to  publifh  this 
notion  of  his  to  the  world  ?  Little  boots 
it  to  the  fubtle  fpeculatift  to  (land  fingle 
in  his  opinions,^— unlefs  he  gives  them 
ib-'i  '  proper 
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proper  vent  : — It  was  the  identical  thing 
which  my  father  did  ; — for  in  the  year 
fixteen,  which  was  two  years  before  I  was 
born,  he  was  at  the  pains  of  writing  an 
exprefs  Dissertation  (imply  upon  the 
word  Triftram7 — (hewing  the  world,  with 
great  candour  and  modefty,  the  grounds 
of  his  great  abhorrence  to  the  name. 

When  this  (lory  is  compared  with  the 
title-page, — Will  not  the  gentle  reader 
pity  my  father  from  his  foul  ? — to  fee  an 
orderly  and  well-difpofed  gentleman,  who 
tho’  fingular, — yet  inoffeftfive  in  his  no¬ 
tions, — fo  played  upon  in  them  by  crofs 

purpofes  ; - to  look  down  upon  the 

llage,  and  fee  him  baffled  and  over¬ 
thrown  in  all  his  little  fyftems  and  wifhes; 
to  behold  a  train  of  events  perpetually 
falling  out  againft  him,  and  in  fo  critical 
and  cruel  a  way,  as  if  they  had  purpofed- 
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Jy  been  plann’d  and  pointed  againft  him, 

'merely  to  infult  his  (peculations. - In 

a  word,  to  behold  fuch  a  one,  in  his  old 
age,  ill- fitted  for  troubles,  ten  times  in 
a  day  fuffering  forrow  •, — ten  times  in  a 
day  calling  the  child  of  his  prayers  Tri¬ 
stram  ! - Melancholy  difTy liable  of 

found  !  which,  to  his  ears,  was  unifon 
to  Nicompoop ,  and  every  name  vitupera¬ 
tive  under  heaven. - By  his  afhes  1  I 

fwear  it, — if  ever  malignant  fpirit  took 
pleafure,  or  bufied  itfelf  in  traverfing  the 
purpofes  of  mortal  man,— it  mufl  have 
been  here  •, — an$if  it  was  not  necefTarv  I 
ihould  be  born  before  I  was  chriftened, 
I  would  this  moment  give  the  reader  an 
account  of  It. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

- -How  could  you,  Madam,  b3 

fo  inattentive  in  reading  thelaft  chapter  ? 
f  told  you  in  it,  my  mother  was  not  a 

papift. - Papift!  You  told  rfte  no  fuel! 

thing,  Sir.  Madam,  I  beg  leave  to  re¬ 
peat  it  over  again.  That  I  told  yon  a$ 
plain,  at  lead,  as  words,  by  direct  infer¬ 
ence,  could  tell  you  fuch  a  thing. — Then* 
Sir,  Imufthave  mifs’d  a  page. — No,  Ma¬ 
dam, — you  have  not  milVd  a  word. ** 

Then  I  Was  aileep,  Sir.-^-My  pride,  Ma¬ 
dam,  cannot  allow  you  that  refuge.— — - 
Then,  I  declare,  Tknow  nothing  at  all 
about  the  matter. — That,  Madam,  is  the 
very  fault  I  lay  to  your  charge  •,  and  as 
a  punifhment  for  it,  I  do  infill  upon  it-, 
that  you  immediately  turn  back,  that  is, 
as  foon  as  you  get  to  the  next  full  flop, 
and  read  the  whole  chapter  over  again. 

VOX,.  Ir  I  b 
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I  have  impoled  this  penance  upon  the 
lady,  neither  out  of  wantonnefs  or  cruelty, 
but  from  the  belt  of  motives ;  and  there¬ 
fore  (hall  make  her  no  apology  for  it 
when  fhe  returns  back  : — ’Tis  to  rebuke 
a  vicious  tafte  which  has  crept  into  thou- 
fandsbefides  herfelf, — of  reading  (Iraight 
forwards,  more  in  queft  of  the  adven¬ 
tures,  than  of  the  deep  erudition  and 
knowledge  which  a  book  of  this  call,  if 
read  over  as  it  fliould  be,  would  infalli¬ 
bly  impart  with  them. - The  mind 

(hould  be  aecuftomed  to  make  wife  re¬ 
flexions,  and  draw  curious  conclufions 
as  it  goes  along  \  the  habitude  of  which 
made.  Pliny  the  younger  affirm,  “  That 
he  never  read  a  book  fo  bad,  but  he 
drew  fome  profit  from  it.”  The  (lories 
of  Greece  and  Rome ,  run  over  without  this 
turn  and  application, — do  lefs  fervice,  f 
affirm  it,  than  the  hi  (lory  of  Parifmusznd 

Par - 
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Parifmenus ,  or  of  the  Seven  Champions 
of  England ,  read  with  it. 

•  - But  here  comes  my  fair  Lady. 

Have  you  read  over  again  the  chapter. 
Madam,  as  I  defi red  you  ? — You  have  : 
And  did  you  not  obferve  the  paflage* 
upon  the  fecond  reading,  which  admits 

the  inference  ? - Not  a  word  like  it ! 

Then,  Madam,  be  pleafed  to  ponder  well 
the  lad:  line  but  one  of  the  chapter,  where 
I  take  upon  me  to  fay,  66  It  was  necejfary 
I  fhould  be  born  before  I  waschriften’d,” 
Had  my  mother,  Madam,  been  a  Papift; 
that  confequence  did  not  follow  *. 

It 

*  The  Rornijh  Rituals  dire£l  the  baptizing  of  the 
child,  in  cafes  of  d,-mger,  before  it  is  born  but 
•upon  this  provifo,  That  fame  part  or  other  o£  the 

child’s  body  be  feen  by  the  baptizer: - -But  the 

Dodtors  of  the  Sorbonne,  by  a-  deliberation -held 
amongd  them,  April  10,  1733.,— have  enlarged  the 

I  z  powers 
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It  is  a  terrible  misfortune  for  this  fame 
book  of  mine,  but  more  fo  to  the  Re- 
publick  of  Letters  *, — fo  that  my  own; 
is  quite  fwallowed  up  in  the  coniidera- 
tion  of  it, — that  this  felf-fame  vile  pruri¬ 
ency  for  frefh  adventures  in  all  things, 
has  got  fo  ftrongly  into  our  habit  and 
humours, — and  fo  wholly  intent  are  we 
upon  fatisfying  the  impatience  of  our 
concupifcence  that  way, — that  nothing 

but 


powers  of  the  midwives,  by  determining.  That 

tho’  no  part  of  the  child’s  body  fhould  appear, - 

that  baptifm  fhall,  neverthelefs,  be  adminiftered  to 
it  by  injection, — par  le  moyen  (Tune  petite  Cattulh. — * 
Anglice  a /quirt.  — ’Tis  very  ftrange  that  St.  Tho¬ 
mas  Aquinas  y  who  had  fo  good  a  mechanical  head, 
both  for  tying  and  untying  the  knots  of  fchool  di¬ 
vinity, — fhould,  after  fo  much  pains  bellowed  upon 
this, — give  up  the  point  at  laft,  as  a  feeond  La  choje 
impoffible-y-—**  Infantes  in  maternis  uteris  cxiflentes 
{quoth  St.  Thomas )  baptizari  polTunt  nulla  modo — 
O  Thomas  l  Thomas  ! 


If 
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but  the  grofs  and  more  carnal  parts  of  a 
compofition  will  go  down  : — The  fubtle 
hints  and  fly  communications  of  fcience 

fly  off,  like  fpirits,  upwards ; - the 

heavy  moral  efcapes  downwards  j  and 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  as  much 
loft  to  the  world,  as  if  they  were  ftill  left 
in  the  bottom  of  -the  ink  -horn. 

I  wifh  the  male-reader  has  not  pafs’d 
by  many  a  one,  as  quaint  and  curious  as 
this  one,  in  which  the  female- reader  has 
been  detected.  I  wifh  it  may  have  its 
effefts  •, — and  that  all  good  people,  both 
male  and  female,  from  her  example,  may 
be  taught  to  think  as  well  as  xead. 

I  3  Me- 

If  the  reader  has  the  curiofity  to  fee  the  ^ueflion 
upon  baptifm,  by  injefiion ,  as  prefented  to  the  Doc¬ 
tors  of  the  Sorbovne , — with  their  confutation  there¬ 
upon,  it  is  as  follows. 


% 
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Memoire  ' prefente  a  Meflleurs  les 
Po&eurs  de  Sorbonne  *. 

JJfN  Chirurgien  Accoucheur,  reprefenle  a 
Meffieurs  les  Dofteurs  de  Sorbonne, 
qtd  il  y  a  des  cas ,  quoique  tres  raves ,  oil  me 
mere  ne  ftauroit  accoucher ,  meme  oh 

F enfant  eft  tellement  renferme  dans  le  fein 
de  fa  mere ,  qid  il  ne  fait  paroitre  aucune 
parti e  de  fon  corps ,  ce  qui  feroit  un  cas,  fui- 
vant  les  Rituels,  de  lui  conferer,  du  rnoins 
fous  condition,  le  bapteme.  Le  Chirurgien, 
qui  confulte,  pretend ,  par  le  moyen  d'une 
petite  canulle,  de  pouvoir  baptifer  imme - 
diatement  F enfant,  fans  faire  aucun  tort  a 

la  mere . - II  demand  ft  ce  moyen,  qidil 

went  de  propofer,  eft  permis  £sf  legitime ,  et 
s’il  pent  s’en  fervir  dans  le  cas  qidil  vient 

.  dd  expofer . 

- 

RE- 

*  Vide  Deventer.  Paris  Edit.  <j.to,  1734.  p.  366. 
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R  E  P  O  N  S  E. 

L*  Confeil  ejlime,  que  la  queftion  propose 
fouffre  de  grande s  difficult esi  Les  TMo- 
logiens  pofent  d’uti  cote  pour  principe ,  que 
le  bapteme ,  qui  eft  une  naiffiance  fpirituelle , 
fuppofe  une-premiere  naiffidnce\  ilfaut  etre  ne 
dans  le  monde,pour  renaitre  en  Jefus  Chrift, 
comme  ils  Penfeignent.  S.  Thomas,  3  parr, 
quasft.  88.  arric.  1 1.  fuit  ceite  doctrine 
comme  une  verite  eonftantt  *,  Fen  ne  pent , 
dit  ce  S.  Do  Fleur,  baptifer  les  enfans  qui  font 
renfermes  dans  le  fein  de  leurs  Meres ,  et  S. 
Thomas  eft  fonde  fur  ce ,  que  les  enfetns  ns 
font  point  nes ,  &  ns  peuvent  etre  comptcs 
par  mi  les  autre  s  hommes ;  ddcu  il  conclud , 
quails  ne  peuvent  etre  FobjeFl  d'une  aFimi 
ext  erieure, pour  recevoirparleurminiftcre ,  les 
facremens  neceffaires,  an  faint  :  Pueri  in 
maternis  uteris  exiftentes  nondum  pro- 
I  4  dierunt 
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dierant  in  lucem  ut  cum  ^liis  hominibus 
vitam  ducant ;  unde  non  pofTunt  fubjici 
a&ioni  hiimanae,  ut  per  eorum  minifte- 
Tium  facramenta  recipiant  ad  falutem. 
Les  rituels  ordonnent  dans  la  pratique  ce  que 
Us  theologiens  ont  etabli  fur  les  memes  ma- 
ti'eres ,  &  ils  deffendent  tous  d'une  maniere 
mi f or  me ,  de  baptifer  les  enfans  qui  font  ren- 
fcrmes  dans  lefein  de  leurs  meres ,  s' ils  ne 
font  paroitre  quelque  partie  de  leurs  corps, 
be  cone  ours  des  theologiens ,  Csf  des  rituels , 

.  qui  font  les  regies  des  diqcefes ,  paroit  former 
,  une  autori(e  qui  ter  mine  la  qu  eft  ion  prefente  \ 
cependant  le  confeil  de  confcience  confider.ant 
d'un  cote ,  que  le  raifonnement  des  theologiens 
eft  uniquement  fonde  fur  une  raifon  de  con¬ 
venances  &  que  ladeffenfe  des  rituels,fuppofe 
que  l9 on  ne  peut  baptifer  immediatement  les 
, enfans  ainfi  renfermes  dans  le  fein  de  leurs 
meres,  ce  qui  eft  contre  la  fuppofition  prefente ; 
&  d’un  autre  cote,  confiderant  que.  les  memejs 

theft- 
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thcologiens  enfeignent ,  que  l9  on  pent  rifquer 
lesfacremensque]^KX%  Chrift  a  etablis  comme 
des  moyens  faciles ,  mais  neceffaires  pour 
fanttifier  les  hommes  •,  &  d'ailleurs  eftimanty 
que  les  enfans  renfermes  dans  le  feinde  leurs 
meres ,  pcurroient  etre  capables  de  faint, 
parcequ'ils  font  capables  de  damnation  \ — > 
pour  ces  confederations ,  &  en  egard  a  V ex¬ 
po  ft.,  fuivant  lequel  on  ajfure  avoir  trouve 
un  moyen  certain  de  baptifer  ces  enfans  ainfi 
renfermes ,  fans  faire  aucun  tort 'd  la  mere, 
le  Confeil  eft ime  que  V  on  pour  r oil  fe  fervirdtt 
moyen  propafe,  dans  la  confianceqiCila,  que 
Dieu  n9a  point  laifte  ces  fortes  d9  enfans 
fans  aucuns  fecours ,  fcf  fuppofant ,  comme 
il  eft  expo  fe,,  que  le  moyen  dont  il  s9agit  eft 
propre  dleur  procurer  le  bapteme  \  ,cependant 
comme  il  s9agiroity  en  autorifant  la  pratique 
propose,  de  changer  une  regie  univerfellement 
c  tab  lie,  le  CGnfeil  croit  que  celui  qui  confulte 
sdoit  s9(tddrefj'er  a  fon  eveque^  &?  a  qui  il  ap- 

partient 
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partient  de  juger  de  Futility  &  du  danger 
du  moyen  propofe ,  &  comme ,  fous  le  bon 
plaifir  de  Feveque ,  le  confeilejlime  qu’ilfau- 
droit  recourir  au  Pape ,  qui  a  le  droit  d3  ex  - 
pliquer  les  regies  de  Fegiife ,  et  d3  y  deroger 
dans  le  cas ,  on  la  loi.ne  fpauroit  obliger]  quel- 
que  fage&  quelque  utile  que par  oijfelamaniere 
debapatiferdontils'agit ,  le  confeilnepourroit 
Fappr ouver fans  leconcoursde  ces deux  auto - 
rites.  On  confeile  an  meins  d  celui  qui  confult er 
de  s3  addrejfer  d  fon  evcque^&de  lui  f air  e  part 
de.la  prefente  decifion ,  afin  que ,  ft  leprelat 
entre  dans  lesr  a  Jons  fur  lefquelles  les  do  Fleurs 
foujfign'es  s  3  appuyen  t ,  ilpuijfe  etre  autorifedans 
le  cas  de  necejfite ,  an  il  rifqueroit  trop  d1  al¬ 
ien  dr  eque  la  permiffion  fut  demandee  &  ac- 
cor  dee  d3 employer  le  moyen  qu3il  propofe  ft 
avantageux  au  falut  de  F  enfant.  Au  rejle 
‘ le  confeil ,  en  ejlimant  que  Fonpourroit  s3en 
feruir ,  croit  cependant ,  que  ft  les  enfans  dont 
ils'agit)  venoient  aumonde ,  contreF  efperance 
*  de 
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de  ceux  qui  fe  feroient  fervis  du  mime  moyerr ^ 
il  feroit  neceffaire  de  les  baptifer  fobs  condi¬ 
tion,  en  cela  le  confeil  fe  conforme  a  tons 
les  rituels ,  qui  en  autorifant  le  b  apt  erne  d'un 
enfant  qui  fait  par  ditre  quelque  par  tie  de  fon 
corps ^enjoignent  n'eantmoins ,  ordonnent  de 
le  baptifer  fous  condition,  s’il  vient  heu - 
reufement  an  monde. 

Delibere  en  Sorbonne ,  le  10  Avril ,  1733. 

A.  Le  Moyne, 

L.  De  Romigny^ 
De  Marcilly. 

Mr.  Trijlram  Shandy's  compliments  to 
Meffirs.  Le  Moyne ,  Be  Romigny ,  and  Be 
Marcilly ,  hopes  they  all  refted  well  the 
night  after  fo  tirefome  a  confultation. — 
He  begs  to  know,  whether,  after  the  ce¬ 
remony  of  marriage,  and  before  that  of 


con- 
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confummation,  the  baptizing  all  the  Ho¬ 
munculi  at  once,  flap-dalh,  by  injettion, 
would  not  be  a  fhorter  and  fafer  cut  (till ; 
on  condition,  as  above,  That  if  the  Ho¬ 
munculi  do  well  and  come  fafe  into  the 
world  after  this,  That  each  and  every  of 
them  fhall  be  baptized  again  (fous  condi¬ 
tion.) - And  provided,  in  the  fecond 

place,  That  the  thing  can  be  done, 
which  Mr.  Shandy  apprehends  it  may, 
far  le  moyen  d'une  petite  canulle,  and 
Jans  fairs  aucun  tort  a  la  mere. 


CHAP.  XXI. 

— — — I  wonder  what’s  all  that  noife, 
and  running  backwards  and  forwards 
for,  above  flairs,  quoth  my  father,  ad- 
drefling  himfelf,  after  an  hour  and  a 

half’s  filence,  to  my  uncle  Toby , - who 

you 
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yon  muft  know,  was  fitting  on  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  fire,  fmoking  his  focial 
pipe  all  the  time,  in  mute  contemplation 
of  a  new  pair  of  black*  pi u(h- breeches 
which  he  had  got  on  ; — What  can  they 
be  doing  brother  ? — quoth  my  father, — - 
we  can  fcarce  hear  ourfelves  talk. 

I  think,  replied  my  uncle  Toby,  taking 
his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  (hiking 
the  head  of  it  two  or  three  times  upon 
the  nail  of  his  left  thumb,  as  he  began 

his  fen  fence, - 1  think,  fays  he  : — — 

But  to  enter  rightly  into  my  uncle  Toby9 s 
fentiments  upon  this  matter,  you  mufh 
be  made  to  enter  fir  ft  a  little  into  his 
character,  the  out- lines  of  which  I  fhall 
juft  give  you,  and  then  the  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  him  and  my  father  will  go  on  as 
well  again. 


—Pray 
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— Pray  what  was  that  man’s  name, — 
for  I  write  in  fuch  a  hurry,  I  have  no 

time  to  recoiled  or  look  for  it, - who 

firft  made  the  obfervation,  “  That  there 
was  great  inconstancy  in  our  air  and  cli¬ 
mate  ?”  Whoever  he  was,  ’twas  a  juft 
and  good  obfervation  in  him. — But  the 
corollary  drawn  from  it,  namely,  “  That 
it  is  this  which  has  furnifhed  us  with 
fuch  a  variety  of  odd  and  whimfical  char 
raders  that  was  not  his ; — it  was 
found  out  by  another  man,  at  leaft  a 
century  and  a  half  after  him  : — Then 
again, — that  this  copious  ftore-houfe  of 
original  materials,  is  the  true  and  natural 
caufe  that  our  Comedies  are  fo  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  thofc  of  France ,  or  any  others  that 
either  have,  or  can  be  wrote  upon  the 

Continent  \ - -that  difcovery  was  not 

fully  made  till  about  the  middle  of  king 
William's  reign, — when  the  great  Bryden , 

in 
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in  writing  one  of  his  long  prefaces,  (if  I 
miftake  not)  mod  fortunately  hit  upon 
it.  Indeed  towards  the  latter  end  of 
queen  Anne ,  the  great  Addifon  began  to 
patronize  the  notion,  and  more  fully  ex¬ 
plained  it  to  the  world  in  one  or  two  of 
his  Spectators  but  the-difcovery  w^s 
not  his. — Then,  fourthly  and  laftly,  that 
this  (trange  irregularity  in  our  climate, 
producing  fo  (trange  an  irregularity  in 

our  characters, - doth  thereby,  in 

fome  fort,  make  us  amends,  by  giving 
us  fomewhat  to  make  us  merry  with  when 
the  weather  will  not  fuffer  us  to  go  out 
of  doors,- — that  obfervation  is  my  own ; — 
hnd  was  (truck  out  by  me  this  very  rainy 
*day,  March  26,  1759,  and  betwixt  the 
hours  of  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning. 

Thus, — thus  my  fellow-labourers  and 
afTodates  in  this  great  narveft  of  our 

learning* 
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learning,  now  ripening  before  our  eye$;; 
thus  it  is,  by  flow  deps  of  cafual  increafe, 
that  our  knowledjge  phyfical,  metaphy- 
fical‘,  phyfiological,  polemical;  nautical; 
mathematical,  aenigmatieal;  technical,, 
biographical;  romantical,  chemical,  and* 
obdetrical;  with  fifty  other  branches  of  it, , 
(mod  of  ’em  ending,  as  thefe  do,  in  ical) 
have,  for  thefe  two  lad  centuries  and 
more,  gradually  been  creeping  upwards 
towards  that  of  their  perfections, 
from  which,  if  we  may  form  a  conjecture 
from  the  advances  of  thefe  lad  feven 
years,  we  cannot  pofllbly  be  far  off. 

When  that  happens,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
it  will  put  an  end  to  all  kind  of  writings 
whatfoever*, — the  want  of  all  kind  of 
writing  will  put  an  end  to  all  kind  of 
reading  j— and  that  in  time,  As  war  be¬ 
gets  poverty ,  poverty'  peacey — — mud,  in 

courfe. 


I 
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courfe,  put  an  end  to  all  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge, — and  then - we  fhall  have  all 

to  begin  over  again;  or,  in  other  words, 
be  exa&ly  where  we  ftarted. 


- Happy  !  thrice  happy  Times ! 

I  only  wifh  that  the  aera  of  my  begetting, 
as  well  as  the  mode  and  manner  of  it, 
'had  been  a  little  alter’d, — or  that  it  could 
have  been  put  off  with  any  convenience 
to  my  father  or  mother,  for  fome  twenty 
or  five-and-twenty  years  longer,  when  a 
man  in  the  literary  world  might  have 
flood  lome  chance. - 

But  I  forget  my  uncle  Foby*  whom  all 
this  while  we  have  left  knocking  the 
afhes  out  of  his  tobacco-pipe. 

His  humour  was  of  that  particular 
fpecies,  which  does  honour  to  our  atmo- 

Vol.  I.  K  fphere; 
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fphere  •,  and  I  fhould  have  made  no  icril- 
ple  of  ranking  him  amongft  one  of  the 
brft-rate  productions  of  it,  had  not  there 
appear’d  too  many  ffrong  lines  in  it  of  a 
family-likenefs,  which  fhewed  that  he 
derived  the  fingularity  of  his  temper 
more  from  blood,  than  either  wind  or 
water,  or  any  modifications  or  combina¬ 
tions  of  them  whatever :  And  I  have, 
therefore,  oft  times  wondered,  that  my 
father,  tho’  I  believe  he  had  his  reafons 
for  it,  upon  his  obferving  fome  tokens 
of  excentricity  in  my  courfe  when  I  was 
a  boy, — fhould  never  once  endeavour  to 
account  for  them  in  this  way  ;  for  all  the 
Shandy  Family  were  of  an  original 

character  throughout  : - 1  mean  the 

males, — the  females  had  no  character  at 
all, — except,  indeed,  my  great  aunt  Di¬ 
nah,  who,  about  fixty  years  ago,  was 
married  and  got  with  child  by  the  coach¬ 
man. 
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man,  for  which  my  father,  according  to 
his  hypothefis  of  Chriftian  names,  would 
often  fay,  She  might  thank  her  godfa¬ 
thers  and  godmothers. 

It  will  feem  very  Grange,-- — and  I 
would  as  loon  think  of  dropping  a  riddle 
in  the  reader’s  way,  which  is  not  my  in- 
tereft  to  do,  as  fet  him  upon  gueffing 
how  it  could  come  to  pals,  that  an  event 
of  this  kind,  lo  many  years  after  it  had 
happened,  fhould  be  referved  for  the  in¬ 
terruption  of  the  peace  and  unity,  which 
otherwife  fo  cordially  fub filled,  between 
my  father  and  my  uncle  Toby .  One 
would  have  thought,  that  the- whole 
force  of  the  misfortune  fhouid  have 
fpent  and  walled  itfelf  in  the  family  at 
fir  ft, — as  is  generally  the  cafe : — But  no¬ 
thing  ever  wrought  with  our  family  af¬ 
ter  the  ordinary  way.  Poftibly  at  the 
K  2  '  very 
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very  time  this  happened,  it  might  have 
fomething  elfe  to  affiidt  it ;  and  as  afflic¬ 
tions  are  fent  down  for  our  good,  and 
that  as  this  had  never  done  the  Shandy 
Family  any  good  at  all,  it  might  lye 
waiting  till  apt  times  and  circumftances 
fhould  give  it  an  opportunity  to  difcharge 

its  office. - Obferve,  I  determine 

nothing  upon  this. - — My  way  is 

ever  to  point  out  to  the  curious,  differ¬ 
ent  tra&s  of  inveftigation,  to  come  at 
the  firft  fprings  of  the  events  I  tell ; — 
not  with  a  pedantic  Fefcue , — or  in  the 
decifive  manner  of  Tacitus,  who  outwits 
himfelf  and  his  reader; — but  with  the 
officious  humility  of  a  heart  devoted  to 
the  affiftance  merely  of  the  inquifitive ; — 

to  them  I  write, - and  by  them  I  fflall 

be  read, - if  any  fuch  reading  as  this 

could  be  fuppofed  to  hold  out  fo  long, 
to  the  very  end  of  the  world. 


Why 
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Why  this  caufe  of  forrow,  therefore, 
was  thus  referved  for  my  father  and  un¬ 
cle,  is  undetermined  by  me.  But  how 
and  in  what  direction  it  exerted  itfelf,  fa 
as  to  become  the  caufe  of  diffatisfa6tion 
between  them,  after  it  began  to  operate, 
is  what  I  am  able  to  explain  with  great 
exa&nefs,  and  is  as  follows : 

My  uncle  Toby  Shandy,  Madam, 
was  a  gentleman,  who,  with  the  virtues 
which  ufually  conftitute  the  character  of 
a  man  of  honour  and  rectitude, — pofTef- 
fed  one  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  which 
is  feldom  or  never  put  into  the  catalogue 
and  that  was  a  moft  extream  and  unpa- 

rallel’d  modefty  of  nature-, - tho5  I 

correct  the  word  nature,  for  this  reafon, 
that  I  may  not  prejudge  a  point  which 
muft  fhortly  come  to  a  hearing;  and  that 
is,  Whether  this  modefty  of  his  was  natu- 
K  3  turai 
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tural  or  acquir’d. — — j- Which  ever 
way  my  uncle  "Toby  came  by  it,  5twas 
neverthelefs  modefty  in  the  trued:  fenfe 
of  it  *,  and  that  is,  Madam,  not  in  regard 
to  words,  for  he  was  fo  unhappy  as  to 
have  very  little  choice  in  them, — but  to 

things  - and  this  kind  of  modefty  fo 

pofiefs’d  him,  and  it  arofe  to  fuch  a 
height  in  him,  as  almoft  to  equal,  if 
~  fuch  a  thing  could  be,  even  the  modefty 
of  a  woman  :  That  female  nicety,  Ma¬ 
dam,  and  inward  cleanlinefs  of  mind  and 
*  • 

fancy,  in  your  fex,  which  makes  you  fo 
much  the  awe  of  ours. 

You  will  imagine,  Madam,  that  my 
uncle  Toby  had  contracted  all  this  from 
this  very  fource ; — that  he  had  fpent  a 
great  part  of  his  time  in  converfe  with 
your  fex  and  that  from  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  you,  and  the  force  of  imita¬ 
tion 
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tion  which  fuch  fair  examples  render  ir- 
refiftable, — he  had  acquired  this  amiable 
turn  of  mind. 

I  wifti  I  could  fay  fo, — for  unlefs  it 
was  with  his  fifter-in-law,  my  father’s 

wife  and  my  mother, - my  uncle  Toby 

fcarce  exchanged  three  words  with  the 

fex  in  as  many  years ; - no,  he  got  it, 

Madam,  by  a  blow. - A  blow  ! — Yes, 

Madam,  it  wTas  owing  to  a  blow  from  a 
ftone,  broke  off  by  a  ball  from  the  para¬ 
pet  of  a  horn- work  at  the  fiege  of  Namur , 
which  {truck  full  upon  my  uncle  Toby9 s 
groin. — Which  way  could  that  effedt  it? 
T  he  ftory  of  that.  Madam,  is  long  and 
interefling  ; — but  it  would  be  running 
my  hi  ftory  all  upon  heaps  to  give  it  you 

here. - ’Tis  for  an  epifode  hereafter  * 

and  every  circumftance  relating  to  it  in 
its  proper  place,  (hall  be  faithfully  laid 
K  x  before 
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before  you  : — ’Till  then,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  give  further  light  into  this 
matter,  or  fay  more  than  what  I  have 

faid  already, - That  my  uncle  "Toby  was 

a  gentleman  of  unparallel’d  modefty, 
which  happening  to  be  fomewhat  fut> 
tilized  and  rarified  by  the  conftant  heat 
of  a  little  family-pride, -r- — they  both  fo 
wrought  together  within  him,  that  he 
could  never  bear  to  hear  the  affair  of  my 
aunt  Dinah  touch’d  upon,  but  with  the 

greateft  emotion. - The  lead  hint  of  it 

was  enough  to  make  the  blood  fly  into 
his  face  ; — but  when  my  father  enlarged 
upon  the  ftory  in  mixed  companies, 
which  the  illuflration  of  his  hypothefis 
frequently  obliged  him  to  do, — the  un¬ 
fortunate  blight  of  one  of  the  fairefl 
branches  of  the  family,  would  fet  my 
uncle  Toby' s  honour  and  modefty  o’bleed- 
ing*,  and  he  would  often  take  my  fa- 
•  ther 
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ther  afide,  in  the  greateft  concern  ima¬ 
ginable,  to  expoftulate  and  tell  him,  he 
would  give  him  any  thing  in  the  world, 
only  to  let  the  ftory  refl. 

My  father,  I  believe,  had  the  truefl 
love  and  tendernefs  for  my  uncle  Toby, 
that  ever  one  brother  bore  towards  ano¬ 
ther,  and  would  have  done  any  thing  in 
nature,  which  one  brother  in  reafon  could 
have  defir’d  of  another,  to  have  made  my 
uncle  Toby’s  heart  eafy  in  this,  or  any 
ther  point.  But  this  lay  out  of  his  power, 

• - My  father,  as  I  told  you,  was  a 

philofopher  in  grain,  —  fpeculative, — 
fyftematical ; — and  my  aunt  Dinah’s  af¬ 
fair  was  a  matter  of  as  much  confequence 
to  him,  as  the  retrogradation  of  the  pla¬ 
nets  to  Copernicus : — The  backflidings  of 
Venus  in  her  orbit  fortified  the  Copernican 

fyftem 
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fyftem,  call’d  fo  after  his  name  •,  and  the 
backflidings  of  my  aunt  Dinah  in  her  or¬ 
bit,  did  the  fame  fervice  in  eftablifhing 
my  father’s  fyftem,  which,  I  truft,  will 
for  ever  hereafter  be  call’d  the  Shandean 
Syftem ,  after  his. 

In  any  other  family  difhonour,  my  fa¬ 
ther,  I  believe,  had  as  nice  a  fenfe  of 

fhame  as  any  man  whatever-, - and 

neither  he,  nor,  I  dare  fay,  Copernicus 
would  have  divulged  the  affair  in  either 
cafe,  or  have  taken  the  lead  notice  of  it 
to  the  world,  but  for  the  obligations 
they  owed,  as  they  thought,  to  truth. — 
Amicus  Plato ,  my  father  would  fay,  con- 
ftruing  the  words  to  my  uncle  Toly ,  as 
he  went  along,  Amicus  Plato  \  that  is, 
Dinah  was  my  aunt ; — fed  magis  arnica 
veritas - but  Truth  is  my  fifier. 


This 
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This  contrariety  of  humours  betwixt 
my  father  and  my  uncle,  was  the  fource 
of  many  a  fraternal  fquabble.  The  one 
could  not  bear  to  hear  the  tale  of  family 

difgrace  recorded,' - and  the  other 

would  fcarce  ever  let  a  day  pafs  to  an 
end  without  fome  hint  at  it. 

For  God’s  fake,  my  uncle  Toby  would 

cry  , - and  for  my  fake,  and  for  all  our 

fakes,  my  dear  brother  Shandy , — do  let 
this  ftory  of  our  aunt’s  and  her  afhes 

fleep  in  peace  •, - how  can  you, - 

how  can  you  have  fo  little  feeling  and 
compaflion  for  the  character  of  our  fa¬ 
mily  : - What  is  the  character  of  a  fa¬ 

mily  to  an  hypothecs  ?  my  father  would 

reply. - Nay,  if  you  come  to  that — - 

wh..t  is  the  life  of  a  family  : - The 

life  of  a  family  ! — my  uncle  Toby  would 
fay,  throwing  himfelf  back  in  his  arm¬ 
chair 
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ohair,  and  lifting  up  his  hands,  his  eyes, 

and  one  leg.- - Yes  the  life, - my 

father  would  fay,  maintaining  his  point. 
How  many  thoufands  of  ’em  are  there 
every  year  that  comes  cafl:  away,  (in  all 

civilized  countries  at  lead) - and  con- 

fider’d  as  nothing  but  common  air,  in 
competition  of  an  hypothefis.  In  my 
plain  fenfe  of  things,  my  uncle  'Toby,, 

would  anfwer, - every  fuch  inftance 

is  downright  Murder,  let  who  will 

commit  it. - There  lies  your  miftake, 

my  father  would  reply ; - for,  in  Foro 

Scienti<e  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  Mur¬ 
der, - ’tis  only  Death,  brother. 

My  uncle  Foby  would  never  offer  to 
anfwer  this  by  any  other  kind  of  argu¬ 
ment,  than  that  of  whittling  half  a  dozen 

bars  of  Lillabullero . - You  muft  know 

it 
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it  was  the  ufual  channel  thro’  which  his 
pafllons  got  vent,  when  any  thing  fhock- 

ed  or  furprifed  him  •, - -but  efpecially 

when  any  thing,  which  he  deem’d  very 
abfurd,  was  offered. 

As  not  one  of  our  logical  writers,  nor 
any  of  the  commentators  upon  them, 
that  I  remember,  have  thought  proper  to 
give  a  name  to  this  particular  fpecies  of 
argument, — I  here  take  the  liberty  to  do 
it  myfelf,  for  two  reafons.  Firft,  That, 
in  order  to  prevent  all  confufion  in  dis¬ 
putes,  it  may  ftand  as  much  diftinguifh- 
ed  for  ever,  from  every  other  fpecies  of 

argument, - as  the  Argument um  ad 

Verecundiam ,  ex  Abfurdoi  ex  Fortiori ,  or 
any  other  argument  whatfoever : — And, 
Secondly,  That  it  may  be  faid  by  my  chil¬ 
dren’s  children,  when  my  head  is  laid  to 

reft, - that  their  learned  grand-father’s 

head 
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head  had  been  bufied  to  as  much  pur- 
pofe  once,  as  other  people’s : — That  he 
had  invented  a  name, — and  generoudy 
thrown  it  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
Ars  Logica ,  for  one  of  the  mod:  unan- 
fwerable  arguments  in  the  whole  fcience. 
And  if  the  end  of  deputation  is  more  to 
filence  than  convince, — they  may  add, 
if  they  pleafe,  to  one  of  the  bed  argu¬ 
ments  too. 

I  do  therefore,  by  thefe  prefents, 
ftri&ly  order  and  command.  That  it  be 
known  and  diftinguidied  by  the  name 
and  title  of  the  Argument um  Fiftulatorium , 
and  no  other ; — and  that  it  rank  here¬ 
after  with  the  Argumentum  Baculinum ,  and 
the  Argument  am  ad  Crumenam>  and  for 
ever  hereafter  be  treated  of  in  the  fame 
chapter. 


As 
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As  for  the  Argument  umTripodium^hlch 
is  never  ufed  but  by  the  woman  againft 
the  man  ^ — and  the  Argumentum  ad  Rem , 
which,  contrarywife,  is  made  life  of  by 
the  man  only  againft  the  woman  : — As 
thefe  two  are  enough  in  confcience  for 

one  le&ure  •, - and,  moreover,  as  the 

one  is  the  beft  anfwer  to  the  other, — let 
them  likewife  be  kept  apart,  and  be 
treated  of  in  a  place  by  themfelves. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

HE  learned  Bifhop  Hall ,  I  mean 


the  famous  Dr.  Jofeph  Hall ,  who 
was  Bifhop  of  Exeter ,  in  King  James  the 
Firft’s  reign,  tell  us  in  one  of  his  Decadsy  * 
at  the  end  of  his  divine  art  of  meditation, 
imprinted  at  London ,  in  the  year  1610, 
by  John  Beal,  dwelling  in  Alderfgate-Jlreet , 
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That  it  is  an  abominable  thing  for  a 
man  to  commend  himfelf  — and  I  real¬ 
ty  think  it  is  fo. 

And  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a 
thing  is  executed  in  a  mafterly  kind  of  a 
falhion,  which  th,ing  is  not  likely  to  be 
found  out ; — I  think  it  is  full  as  abomi¬ 
nable,  that  a  man  fhould  lofe  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  it,  and  go  out  of  the  world  with 
the  conceit  of  it  rotting  in  his  head. 

This  is  precifely  my  fituation. 

For  in  this  long  digrefiion  which  I  was 
accidentally  led  into,  as  in  all  my  digref- 
fions  (one  only  excepted)  there  is  a 
mafter-ftroke  of  digreflive  fkill,  the  me¬ 
rit  of  which  has  all  along,  I  fear,  been 
overlooked  by  my  reader, — not  for  want 
of  penetration  in  him, — but  becaufe  ’tis 


an 
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an  excellence  feldom  looked  for,  or  ex¬ 
pected  indeed,  in  a  digrefiion ; — and  it 
is  this  :  That  tho*  my  digrefiions  are  all 
fair,  as  you  obferve, — and  that  I  fly  off 
from  what  I  am  about,  as  far  and  as  of¬ 
ten  too  as  any  writer  in  Great-Britain\ 
yet  I  conftantly  take  care  to  order  affairs 
fo,  that  my  main  bufinefs  does  not  ftand 
ftill  in  my  abfence, 

I  was  juft  going,  for  example,  to  have 
given  you  the  great  out-lines  of  my  uncle 
Toby’s  moft  whimfical  character  ^ — when 
my  aunt  Dinah  and  the  coachman  came 
a*crofs  us,  and  led  us  a  vagary  fome  mil¬ 
lions  of  miles  into  t he  very  heart  of- the 
planetary  fyftem  :  Notwithftanding  all 
this  you  perceive  that  the  drawing  of 
my  uncle  T cby’s  character  went  on  gently 
all  the  time ; — not  the  great  contours  of 
it, — that  was  impoflible, — but  feme  fa- 
Vol.  I  L*  miliar 
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miliar  ftrokes  and  faint  defignations  of 
it,  were  here  and  there  touch’d  in,  as  we 
went  along,  fo  that  you  are  much  better 
acquainted  with  my  uncle  Toby  now  than 
you  was  before. 

By  this  contrivance  the  machinery  of 
my  work  js  of  a  fpecies  by  itfelf  *,  two 
contrary  motions  are  introduced  into  it, 
and  .reconciled,  which  were  thought  to 
be  at  variance  with  each  other.  In  a 
word,  my  work  is  digreffive,  and  it  is 
progrefiive  too, — and  at  the  fame  time. 

This,  Sir,  is  a  very  different  flory 
from  that  of  the  earth’s  moving  round 
her  axis,  in  her  diurnal  rotation,  with  her 
progrefs  in  her  elliptick  orbit  which 
brings  about  the  year,  and  conftitutes 
that  variety  and  viciffitude  of  feafons  we 
enjoy  ; — though  I  own  it  fuggefted  the 

thought, 
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thought, — as  1  believe  the  greateft  of 
our  boafted  improvements  and  difcove- 
■ries  have  come  from  fome  fuch  trifling 
hints. 

Digreflions,inconteflabIy,  are  the  fun- 

fhine  i - -they  are  the  life,  the  foul  of 

reading  ; — take  them  out  of  this  book 
forinftance, — you  might  as  well  take  the 
book  along  with  them  •, — one  cold  eternal 
winter  would  reign  in  every  page  of  it ; 

reftore  them  to  the  writer  •, - he  fteps 

forth  like  a  bridegroom, — bids  All  hail ; 
brings  in  variety,  and  forbids  the  appe¬ 
tite  to  fail. 

All  the  de'xterity  is  in  the  good  cook¬ 
ery  and  management  of  them,  fo  as  to 
be  not  only  for  the  advantage  of  the 
reader,  but  alfo  of  the  author,  whofe  di- 
flrefs,  in  this  matter,  is  truely  pitiable  ; 

L  2  For 
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For,  if  he  begins  a  digreflion, — from 
that  moment,  I  obferve,  his  whole  work 
flands  ftock  ftill ; — and  if  he  goes  on 
with  his  main  work, — —then  there  is  an 
end  of  his  digreflion. 

• - Xhis  is  vile  work. — For  which 

reafon,  from  the  beginning  of  this,  you 
fee,  I  have  conflruded  the  main  work 
and  the  adventitious  parts  of  it  with  fuch 
interfedhons,  and  have  fo  complicated 
and  involved  the  digrefiive  and  progref- 
iive  movements,  one  wheel  within  ano¬ 
ther,  that  the  whole  machine,  in  general, 
has  been  kept  a-going*, — and,  what’s 
more,  it  flhall  be  kept  a-going  thefe  forty 
years,  if  it  pleafes  the  fountain  of  health 
to  blefs  me  fo  long  with  life  and  good 
fpirits. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

I  Have  a  ftrong  propenfity  in  me  to  be^ 
gin  this  chapter  very  nonfenfically, 
and  I  will  not  balk  my  fancy. — Accord¬ 
ingly  1  fet  off  thus. 

If  the  fixure  of  Mornis9 s  glafs,  in  the 
human  bread:,  according  to  the  propofed 
emendation  of  that  arch-critick,  had  ta¬ 
ken  place, - firft,  This  foolifh  confe- 

quence  would  certainly  have  followed, •*— 
That  the  very  wifeft  and  the  very  graved 
of  us  all,  in  one  coin  or  other,  muft  have 
paid  window- money  every  day  of  our 
lives. 

And,  fecondly,  That  had  the  faid  glafs 
been  there  fee  up,  nothing  more  would 
have  l*een  wanting,  in  order  to  have  ta- 
L  3  ken 
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ken  a  man's  character,  but  to  hare  ta¬ 
ken  a  chair  and  gone  foftly,as  you  would 
to  a  dioptrical  bee-hive,  and  look’d  in, — 
view’d  the  foul  ftark  naked  ; — obferv’d 
all  her  motions, — her  machinations  j — 
traced  all  her  maggots  from  their  firfl 
engendering  to  their  crawling  forth  ; — 
watched  her  loofe  in  her  frifks,  her  gam¬ 
bols,  her  capricios  *,  and  after  fome  no¬ 
tice  of  her  more  folemn  deportment,  con- 

fequent  upon  fuch  frifks,  &V. - then 

taken  your  pen  and  ink  and  fet  down 
nothing  but  what  you  had  feen,  and 
could  have  fworn  to : — But  this  is  an 
advantage  not  to  be  had  by  the  bio¬ 
grapher  in  this  planet, — in  the  planet 
Mercury  (belike)  it  rnay  be  fo,  if  not 

better  ftill  for  him ; - for  there  the  in- 

tenfe  heat  of  the  country,  which  is  pro¬ 
ved  by  computators,  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  fun,  to  be  more  than  equal  to  that 

of 
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of  red  hot  iron, — muff,  I  think,  long  ago 
have  vitrified  the  bodies  of  the  inhabi: 
tants,  (as  the  efficient  caufej  to  fuit  them 
for  the  climate  (which  is  the  final  caufe)  j 
fo  that,  betwixt  them  both,  all  the  tene¬ 
ments  of  their  fouls,  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  may  be  nothing  elfe,  for  aught  the 
founded:  philofophy  can  fhew  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  but  one  fine  tranfparent  body  of 
clear  glafs(  bating  the  umbilical  knot) ; — 
fo,  that  till  the  inhabitants  grow  old  and 
tolerably  wrinkled,  whereby  the  rays  of 
light,  in  paffing  through  them,  become 

fo  monflroufly  refracted, - or  return 

reflected  from  their  furfaces  in  fuch 
tranfverfe  lines  to  the  eye,  that  a  man 
cannot  be  feen  thro’; — his  foul  might  as 
well,  unlefs,  for  more  ceremony, — or 
the  trifling  advantage  which  the  umbi¬ 
lical  point  gave  her, — might,  upon  all 
L  4  other 
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other  accounts,  1  fay,  as  well  play  th 
fool  out  of  o’doors  as  in  her  own  houfe. 


But  this,  as  I  faid  above,  is  not  the 
cafe  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth  ; — 
our  minds  fhine  not  through  the  body, 
but  are  wrapt  up  here  in  a  dark  covering 
of  uncryftalized  flefh  and  blood  •,  fo  that 
if  we  would  come  to  the  fpecifick  cha¬ 
racters  of  them,  we  mult  go  fome  other 
way  to  work. 

Many,  in  good  truth,  are  the  ways 
which  human  wit  has  been  forced  to  take 
to  do  this  thing  with  exaCtnefs. 

Some,  for  in  fiance,  draw  all  their  cha¬ 
racters  with  wind  inftruments. — Virgil 
takes  notice  of  that  way  in  the  affair  of 
Dido  and  Alneas  * — But  it  is  as  fallacious 
as  the  breath  of  fame  — and,  moreover, 

be- 
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"befpeaks  a  narrow  genius.  I  am  not  ig¬ 
norant  that  the  Italians  pretend  to  a  ma¬ 
thematical  exadnefs  in  their  defignations 
.  of  one  particular  fort  of  character  among 
them,  from  the  forte  or  piano  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  wind  inftrument  they  ufe, — which 
they  fay  is  infallible. — I  dare  not  men¬ 
tion  the  name  of  the  inftrument  in  this 
place-, — ’tis  fufficient  we  have itamongft 
us, — ‘but  never  think  of  making  a  draw¬ 
ing  by  it-, — this  is  aenigmatical,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  be  fo,  at  leaft,  ad  populum : — 
And  therefore  I  beg,  Madam,  when  you 
come  here,  that  you  read  on  as  fall  as 
you  can,  and  never  (top  to  make  any  in¬ 
quiry  about  it. 

There  are  others  again,  who  will  draw 
a  man’s  charader  from  no  other  helps  in 
the  world,  but  merely  from  his  evacua¬ 
tions  j — but  this  often  gives  a  very  in - 

corred 
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corred  out-line, — unlefs,  indeed,  you 
take  a  fketch  of  his  repletions  too  ;  and 
by  correcting  one  drawing  from  the 
other,  compound  one  good  figure  out  of 
them  both. 

I  fhould  have  no  objection  to  this  me¬ 
thod,  but  that  I  think  it  mull  fmell  too 
ftrongof  the  lamp, — and  be  render’d  ftill 
more  operofe,  by  forcing  you  to  have  an 

eye  to  the  reft  of  his  Non-Naturals . - 

Why  the  moft  natural  actions  of  a  man’s 
life  fhould  be  call’d  his  Non-Naturals, — • 
is  another  queftion. 

There  are  others,  fourthly,  who  dif- 

9 

dain  every  one  of  thefe  expedients ; — not 
.from  any  fertility  of  his  own,  but  from 
the  various  ways  of  doing  it,  which  they 
have  borrowed  from  the  honourable  de¬ 
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vices  which  the  Pentagraphic  Brethren  ^ 
of  the  brufh  have  fhewn  in  taking  co¬ 
pies. — Thefe,  you  muft  know,  are  your 
great  hi  dorian  s. 

One  of  thefe  you  will  fee  drawing  a 
full-length  character  againft  the  light  \ — 
that’s  illiberal, — difhoned, — and  hard 
upon  the  character  of  the  man  who  fits. 

Others,  to  mend  the  matter,  will  make 
a  drawing  of  you  in  the  Camera  \ — that 
is  mod  unfair  of  all, — becaufe,  there  you 
are  fure  to  be  reprefented  in  fome  of 
•your  mod  ridiculous  attitudes. 

To  avoid  all  and  every  one  of  thefe 
errors,  in  giving  you  my  uncle  Toby’s 
character,  I  am  determin’d  to  draw  it  by 

no 

*  Pentagraph,  an  infttument  to  copy  prints  and 
pictures  mechanically,  and  in  any  proportion. 
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no  mechanical  help  whatever  •, - nor 

fhall  my  pencil  be  guided  by  any  one 
wind  inftrument  which  ever  was  blown 
upon,  either  on  this,  or  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  Alps  % — nor  will  I  confider 
either  his  repletions  or  his  difcharges, — 
or  touch  upon  his  Non- Naturals  • — but, 
in  a  word,  I  will  draw  my  uncle  Toby9 s 
character  from  his  Hobby-Horse. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

IF  I  was  not  morally  fure  that  the  reader 
mult  be  out  of  all  patience  for  my 

uncle  Toby’s  character, - 1  would  here 

previoudy  have  convinced  him,  that 
there  is  no  inftrument  fo  fit  to  draw  fuch 
a  thing  with,  as  that  which  I  have  pitch’d 
upon. 


A 
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A  man  and  his  Hobby-Horsj, 
tho’  I  cannot  fay  that  they  adt  and  re-adt 
exadtly  after  the  fame  manner  in  which 
the  foul  and  body  do  upon  each  other  s 
Yet  doubtlefs  there  is  a  communication 
between  them  of  fome  kind,  and  my 
opinion  rather  is,  that  there  is  fomething 
in  it  more  of  the  manner  of  eledtrified 
bodies, — and  that  by  means  of  the  heated 
parts  of  the  rider,  which  come  immedi¬ 
ately  into  contadt  with  the  back  of  the 
Hobby-Horse. — By  long  journies  and 
much  fridtion,  it  fo  happens  that  the  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  rider  is  at  length  fill’d  as  full 
of  Hobby-Horsical  matter  as  it  can 

hold  ; - fo  that  if  you  are  able  to  give 

but  a  clear  defcription  of  the  nature  of 
the  one,  you  may  form  a  pretty  exadk 
notion  of  the  genius  and  charadter  of  the 
other. 


Now 
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"  “Now  the  Hobby-PIorse  which  my 
uncle  T oby  always  rode  upon,  was,  in  my 
opinion,  an  PIobby-Horse  well  worth 
giving  a  defcription  of,  if  it  was  only 
upon  the  fcore  of  his  great  lingularity  ; 
for  yoi^might  have  travelled  from  York 

to  Dover , - from  Dover  to  Penzance  in 

Cornwall ,  and  from  Penzance  to  York  back 
again,  and  not  have  feen  fuch  another 
upon  the  road*,  or  if  you  had  feen  fuch 
a  one,  whatever  hafte  you  had  been  in, 
you  muft  infallibly  have  (topp’d  to  have 
taken  a  view  of  him.  Indeed,  the  gait 
and  figure  of  him  was  fo  ftrange,  and  fo 
utterly  unlike  was  he,  from  his  head  to 
his  tail,  to  any  one  of  the  whole  fpecies, 
that  it  was  now  and  then  made  a  matter 

of  difpute, - whether  he  was  really  a 

Hobby-Horse  or  no  :  But  as  the  Phi* 
lofopher  would  ufe  no  other  argum*  *t  to 
■thefceptic,  who  difputed  with  him  again!! 

the 
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the  reality  of  motion,  fave  that  of  rifing 
up  upon  his  legs,  and  walking  a-crofs 
the  room  ; — fo  would  my  uncle  ’Toby  ufe 
no  other  argument  to  prove  his  Hobby- 
Horse  was  a  Hobby-Horse  indeed, 
but  by  getting  upon  his  back  and  riding 
him  about ; — leaving  the  world  after  that 
to  determine  the  point  as  it  thought  fit. 

In  good  truth,  my  uncle  Toby  mounted 
him  with  fo  much  pleafure,  and  he  car¬ 
ried  my  uncle  Toby  fo  well, - that  he 

troubled  his  head  very  little  with  what 
the  world  either  faid  or  thought  about 
it. 

It  is  now  high  time,  however,  that  I 
give  you  a  defcription  of  him  : — But  to 
go  on  regu'arly,  I  only  beg  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  acquaint  you  firft,  how  my 
uncle  Toby  came  by  him. 

CHAP. 


CHAP.  XXV. 


TH  E  wound  in  my  uncle  Toby's 
groin,  which  he  received  at  the 
liege  of  Namur ,  rendering  him  unfit  fo? 
the  fervice,  it  was  thought  expedient  he 
Ihouid  return  to  England ,  in  order,  if 
poffible,  to  be  fet  to  rights. 

He  was  four  years  totally  confined, — 
part  of  it  to  his  bed,  and  all  of  it  to  his 
room  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  his  cure, 
which  was  all  that  time  in  hand,  fuffer’d 
unfpeakable  miferies, — owing  to  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  exfoliations  from  the  of s  pubis, 
and  the  outward  edge  of  that  part  of  the 

eoxendix  called  the  ofs  ilkum , - both 

which  bones  were  difmally  crufh’d,  as 
much  by  the  irregularity  of  the  ftone, 
which  I  told  you  was  broke  off  the  par 

rapet? 
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tapet, — as  by  its  fize, — (though  it  was 
pretty  large)  which  inclined  the  furgeon 
all  along  to  think,  that  the  great  injury 
which  it  had  done  my  uncle  Toby's  groin, 
was  more  owing  to  the  gravity  of  the 
ftone  itfelf,  than  to  the  proje&ile  force 
of  it, — which  he  would  often  tell  him 
was  a  great  happinefs. 

My  father  at  that  time  was  juft  begin¬ 
ning  bufinefs  in  London ,  and  had  taken  a 
houfe ; — and  as  the  trueft  friendfhip  and 
cordiality  fubfifted  between  the  two  bro¬ 
thers,— and  that  my  father  thought  my 
uncle  Toby  could  no  where  be  fo  well 
nurfed  and  taken  care  of  as  in  his  own 

houfe, - he  aflign’d  him  the  very  belt 

apartment  in  it. — And  what  was  a  much 
more  fincere  mark  of  his  affedlion  ftill, 
he  would  never  fuffer  a  friend  or  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  to  ftep  into  the  houfe  on  any 

Vol.  I.  M  cccaflon, 
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occafion,  but  he  would  take  him  by  the 
hand,  and  lead  him  up  flairs  to  fee  his 
brother  "Toby,  and  chat  an  hour  by  his 
bed-fide. 

The  hiflory  of  a  foldier’s  wound  be¬ 
guiles  the  pain  of  it  j — my  uncle’s  vifit- 
ers  at  lead  thought  fo,  and  in  their  daily 
calls  upon  him,  from  the  courtefy  arifing 
out  of  that  belief,  they  would  frequently 
turn  the  difeourfe  to  that  fubjetfl, — and 
From  that  fubjefl  the  difeourfe  would 
generally  roll  on  to  the  fiege  itfelf. 

Thefe  converfations  were  infinitely 
kind  ;  and  my  uncle  Toby  received  great 
relief  from  them,  and  would  have  receiv¬ 
ed  much  more,  but  that  they  brought 
him  into  fome  unforefeen  perplexities, 
which,  for  three  months  together,  re¬ 
tarded  his  cure  greatly  ;  and  if  he  had 

not 
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not  hit  upon  an  expedient  to  extricate 
himfelf  out  of  them,  I  verily  believe  they 
would  have  laid  him  in  his  grave. 

What  thefe  perplexities  of  my  uncle 

Toby  were, - ’tis  impofiible  for  you  to 

guefs  * — if  you  could, — I  fhould  blufh  j 
not  as  a  relation, — not  as  a  man, — nor 
even  as  a  woman, — but  I  fhould  blufh  as 
an  author ;  inafmuch  as  I  fet  no  fmall 
llore  by  myfelf  upon  this  very  account, 
that  my  reader  has  never  yet  been  able 
to  guefs  at  any  thing.  And  in  this.  Sir, 
I  am  of  fo  nice  and  lingular  a  humour, 
that  if  I  thought  you  was  able  to  form 
the  leaft  judgment  or  probable  conjecture 
to  yourfelf,  of  what  was  to  come  in  the 
next  page,— I  would  tear  it  out  of  my 
book. 
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